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Resource Manuals for Program for Exceptional Children 



The Georgia Department of Education. Division of Specia^rograms, published Resource Manuals to assist 
iocal education agencies in the provision of quality programs forexceptional children The Resource ^anuals^n- 
elude, ' . . I ^ 

^ • Severely anS Trainable Mentally Retarded 



Volume I 
Volume II 
Volume 111 
.Vojume IV 

Volume V 
Volume VI 
Volume y II 
Volume Vni 
Volume IX 
Volume X 
V^olume XI 



.EducaWe Mentally Retarded 
. ' Behavior Disorders 

J » - - Specific Learning Disabilities 

Visually Impaired 
Hospitalfhlome Instruction 
> Speech and Language Impaired 
Physically and Multiply H^dicapped System Oceupetional and.Physical Therapists 
^ . . Hearing Impaired 

h Gifted 

K 

> Deaf ' Blind 



, • Foreword . ' , 

« Georgia is committed to the belief that every exceptional chjild has a right to receive an education based ofi his or 
individual ne^ds / * • * ' ^ . 

The^neecivfor developing standards and gi^Jdelines for compfeh6nsive programs for exceptional chifdren in our 
schools has emerged from state and federal legislation -^The threeVnajor laws affecting the education of excep-. 
tional children ifi Georgia folJow. * . 

^ APEG (Adequate Program tor Education i;i Georgia Act) ' ^ ^ 

Sect!<m 32.605a, Special Education • t , 

**A// children anS your/i who are eligible for the general education program r preschool iducationror who t^e 
special education nekds and three and four \}ear old qhildren who are iither ph\;sicaU\^, mentally or emoti6rWf\; 
handicapped or perceptually; or linguistically;' deficieht shall also be eligible for special education services. 
Ch'ildren. ages 0-5 \;ears. i&Qse handicap is so severe as to necessitate early; education^nteruenticm may; be 
eligible for special educatiorlJ^ervices '* ^ ' * 

Effective dafe 'July 1: 19,7^ f ^ , 

P. L. 94-142, Educationjor All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 * ^ » 

The hil! services goal In Georgia. tor Implementation of P. L. 94-142 states: 

* ' % 

*'A// handicapped children a^es 5-18 will have available to th^prron or before September 1, 1978 a free ap- 
proffriate education Ages 3-4 and 19 21 will be provided s^vices by Septerr\ber 1, 1980 aryd 0*2 by; September 
L 1982 if funds are "Available " . : 

Effective date September 1. 1978 * 

. ^ . ■ ' 

Section 504 ofP L. 93-112, The Vocati^ijal Rehabilitation Act of 1973 

* "No otherwise-qualified handicapped individual shall solely; by; the reason of -hit/ her handicap be^^cluded from 
the participation m. be denied the benefits X}f:. or be subject to discrimination under any; prograrn or actively; 
receiving Federal Jmc^cial assistance ^ , ♦ . * / 

•Effective date June 1. 1977 ^ , . 



Intrdducfion 

The purpose of the resource manuals is to help loc&l education agencies in implementing these laws ar1i<J in pro- 
viding quality programs for excqptional'children • ' • ' 

Volume A/, Specific Learning Disabilities is designed to heljrthe local education agencies plan, expand and 
maintain programs m the area of specific learning disaMities. No resouve/manuafcan \^ all inclusive in any area 
of ejcceptionality This is e^cially true in the area of specific learning disaWities. This manual Soes dontain 
guidelines and suggestions 'to help provide teachers with a foyndatidn for helping learning disabled children and 
youth .to advance tovyard their pnaximum potential / , * . 
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The definition x)f' Specific Learning Disabilijies used irt Georgia i^taken directly from the "Federal Register!', 
December 29, 1977, sigction 121 a. 5 It is i|K:luded in the Program for Exceptional Children Regulations and 
Proc^edures, October. 1978 (Pp 27-29) ^ . . " ^ 

"Specr/tc Learning Disability;" means a disorder in onejDr more of the basic ps\^choiogicai processes involved in 
understanding orjn using language, spoken or written,^ which mav manifest itself m an imperfect ability; to listen, 
think, speak, read^^wnte, spelJ or to do mathematical calculations The^erm includes such conditions as percep- 
tual handicaps, bfam in]urp, minimal brain d\;sfi^nction,^ d\;slexia and developmental aphasia. The term does not 
include children who have learriing problems which are primarily Iff result of visual, helping or motor hanr 
dicaps. of mental retardation, of emotional disturbance or of environmental, cultural or economic disadvantage 
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X Cl^apter II 
Eligibility Criteria 
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The definition gf learning disabilities has been and will likely continue, to be the subject of much debate annong 
professwnals in the field, therefore, guidelines aVe essenfial for determining eligibility and placement in a learning 
•dtsabijltjes program For ^ child to be labeled as learning disabled, the primary diagnosis must be learning 
disabilities A student whosis achieving at or near his or her expectancy levels has no severe discrepanciesbe- 
tween his or her potential and achievement levels. A student who^e problems are primarily due to environmen- 
tel. cultural or ecbriomic disadvantage is not appropriate for a learning disabtlities pK)gram. It is recommended 
that the primary consideration in determining these effects be given to whether the student has had tl^e oppor- 
tunity 4o learn the prescribed curriculum of the school Chronic absences, frequent transfers, primary lartguaQe 
other than that taught in the school, etc should be considered in matting this decision A distincti6n must be 
made between a student who has needs which can be met through regular education or remedial programsand 
a student who has needs which can only be met m a program for the learning <iisabled 

f 

* * > * 
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•The StatrRegulatiops for Specific Learning Disabilities, October 1978 address the criteria for eligibility on 
pages 28 and:^, part C 2 ' ^ * . _ 

, ^ ^ ' ' ' 

J When provided with iearning experiences appropriate for the student's age and abilit^\ It is dem}nstrated thai 
he or she is hot achieving commensurate uiith^his'or her.age and qbilit^ levels in one or mor^f^the areas in 
Iterrh 2 of this section * 

2 Based on the results o/ assessments required in Section 6, EvaluQtiori Qomporients, o^euere discrepdiicy is 
demonstrated betweeri abilit}^ and achievement in one ot morfe t>f the following areas, ' ^ 

a) Oraf expression ' * . ' Reading comprehension ^ . ^ ^ ^ * 

b) Lister)in§ comprehension ~) ff) Mathematics calculation 
c} Writte,r} expression • g) Mathematics reasoning ' 

\) Bpsic reading skill ' • * » 

/n determining expectanc\}, the following formula should be utilized 2CA + MA 

— =" - 5 2> = Expectancy; 

'3 t 
TMe team should consider expecianc}; on an mdivMual basis for each child, in light of the informatior^ from 
the "psychological evaluation an cognitive functioning, age of'the child dfcd significant school experiences. 
4, In determining severe discrepancy between abi/ity and achievement, the following is to be utilized. 

a) 1st grade - by performance on appropriate evaluative measures and adaptive behavior in the classroom 

b) 2nd grdde - J year or more behw expectancy/ ^ ' . • '.^ ' 

c) 3rd and 4th gr^de - V^2 years or more below e;cpectancy 

d) 5th arrd 6th grade ■ 2 years or more below expectancy , ■* 

e) 7th and 8th grade - 3 years or more below expectancy 

f) 9th grade and beyond - 4 years or more below expectancy 

5 It is. deterr^med that the severe discrepancy between gbifity md achievement is not primarily the result of 
dy a visual, hegring o^motor handicap; ' , 

b) mental retardation. 

c) emptional disturbance ^ . . ^ * \ , r 

d) environmental, cultural or econorrjic disedvantage 

The original .committee which developed the State Regulations for Specific Learning Disabilities and profes- 
sionals throughout Georgia felt that further clarification of state regulations was needed. Sixteen workshops 
were conducted to assist local systems m implementing the regulations ^ 

There are some4mitations^n tlie use of the expectancy formula The following notations need to be made 
The historical development of the formula was based on childrisn with/lQs of 85 and above who were be- 
tween the ages of 6 apd 12 Current experiences suggest that the expectancy/ formula is generally satisfac- 
tory within these IQ arid- age ranges ' ^ . . ^ % 
1. • 

• The formula is^provmg less satisfactory for some students vM) IQs below 85 acr(5ss all age ranges. It 15 
recommended that for students !vith IQs below 85 and for students 13 years of age^nd above, the follow- 
ing grade exp^tancy formula be usecL v • «• 
MA - ^ 2 = grade expectancy . / 

The appropriate discrepancy should/then be subtracted based on the studenfs' grade placemenf , 
Special attentipn should be given to.the statement following the grade expectancy formula 
The team should consider expectancy on.an individual basis for each child, in light of the information from 
the psychologies evaluation on cognitive functioning, age of\he child and significant school experiences 
Regillations and Procedures, page 28) 

This statement was included to imply the need for clinical judgement in diagnosing a student'as learning dis- 
abled The Grade Expectancy Formula is mclucjlecl m the regulations as a method of establishing a baseline for 
determinmg a level of severe discrepancy in the seven areas of achievement listed m item 2 tinder Eligibility 
Criteria, page 27 The evaluation team must consider all availa^e data in determining eligibility If the student 
doe§ not meet the severe discrt^ancy as designated in the regulations, he or she may still be eligible for learning 
disabilities classes provided tne eyaluaticm team is able to fully ju^ify eligibility based on other eligibility com- 
ponents The student who falls within the severe discrefiancy according to the regulations is not automatically 
eligible for a learning disabilitiesproaram. no^; is the student who has a discrepafncy which is less than ?hat listecj in 
the regulations automatically t-xcluded from eligibility for.a learning disabilities prcfgram ^ ■ ,^ 



of ^ severe d^^repancj|^ nxay be affected by reten^on Therdc)(e„the ^chiev^ttent expectancy of students who 
have ^een retained 3bQuld be considered with regard to both chronologicalageSnd cunent grade pl^ement 

Xne evaluation te^ my|t consider each student on an individual basis to determine eligibility Tl^e' written 
report must document that the formula was calculated Th^written report must address each of the components 
^as listed in Eligibility artd Vlacemenf, page 29. ^ 4^ 4 

Jn computaton of the expectancy formula it is necessary to foHow a s\)eeift^equence The following are includ- 
ed a^ exanr>ples of computation of grade expectancy and seygre discrepancy ' ' ^ ' • 

• Conversion of months to hundredths of a year ' » . ' ) ^ ^ 



1 month 




08 


* ,2 months 




16 


3 months 




25 


4 months 




33 


5 months 




42 


6 months 




50' 


7 months 




58 


8 month's 




66 


9 months 




,75 - 


10 months 




83 


11 /nonths 




91 



If days equal 16 or more, add one month tb'age score , - - , * 

Steps to follow in computation of grade expectancy and*$evere iHscrepancy 



• 

r 




13 



1. Grade Level Expectancy'* 2CA ^ MA 

— 5.2 

, 3 . : 
i CA ^Chronological Xge \ ' * 

* ' ma' « Mental Age - * . 

, 5.2 « corrector factor used to change an age score to a grade level score 

2' Chronological Age (^A) « Date achievement measure was obtained minus birthdate^, ' * 

r Year Month Day , ' 

* Achievement Test Date . 1978 * "9 28 
• Bwrthdate • , ^ - ' • - 1_969 10 ' 30 ^ , ^ 

3 Mental Age (MA) « Chronological Age (CA) on date of achievement testing times (X)Hhe Intelligent Quo- 
tient (IQ) achieved on an appropriate individual test of intelligence divided by 100 (or from conversion tables) . 

CA X IQ 
100 



MA 



CA 8.»1 X IQ 93 , 
100 



8.29 



4- Grade Level must be computed to the cfete the achievement level was obtained 

5 Example for computing Grade Level Expectancy. ' • ^ •* 

• • Subject- John Smith ' 

' • ^ feirthdate: October 30rl969 

Recent IQ Scpre. 93 (Full Scale WISC-R) 

, ' Achicvem^rit Test Date: * S€ptemb€r20, 1978 

Grad^lacement: * , 4th grade 

. CA pn Achieven^nt Test Date * Subtract mrtSi^e i^om Achievement Test Date 
CA is to be comt/uted lisrng the date the achievement test was given. 

Acjiievement Testl^ate 
Birthdate . 



CA^8 years 1 1 months 



Year 


Month 


Day 




1978 ■ 


9 


20 




-1%9 


IQ 


30 




8 


- 10 


. 20 - 





CA (month's converted tp hundredths) - 8,91 years 




CA X IQ _ 8,91. X 93 



100 



100 



8.29 



MA = "8 29 



. Gra/e Level Expectancy - 2CA + MA _ ^ ^ 



Grade Level. Expectancy » 2(8.91) + 8 29 

r V — - ^2 



Grade Level Expectancy (GLE) - 3 50 
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6 Determine Severe Discrepancy Level ^ , • ' 

Since John is in the 4th grade, w€*will subtract IV2 from th*e Grade Level Expectancy: 
Sever^ Discrepancy Level « Grade Level Expectancy - Discrepancy of grade placement 



/ 



SDL 



3 50 - 1.5 





2.0 



^The discrepancy value to subtract is based on th« student's grade placement and is founS in the state 
regulations (4 page 28) John must be performing at pr below 2.0 grade level in one of the seven areas in 

• ojder to qualify for placement in a learning disabilities program. (If Aot at or below this level and the team 
still feels he should qualify', written justification for inclusion must be given. If below this level. and fhe 
teanr^ feels John does not qualify^givritten justification for exclusion must be given.) 

7 For students below 85 IQ and students 13 years of age a modificationjn determining Grade Level Expect- 
ancy is recommended. 



Instead of using 2CA"V MA 
3 

use MA - 5.2 . 
Example. (Below 85 IQ) 
Subject- 
' . Birthdate* 

Achievement Jest Date: 
y ^ Recent IQ Score: 
Grade Placement: 
CA.^n Achievement Test Date 



- 5.2 



Jim Jjones' 
July 12, 1968 
October 15, 1978 
81 (WISC-R Full Scale) 
5th grade 



J 







Year 


•Month 


Day 




Achievement Test Date 


1978 


10 


15 




Birthdate 


-1968 




12 






10 




3 



CA = 10 years 3 months 



CA (months converted to hundredths) - 10 25 



MA 



• CA X IQ - 10 25 X 81 



100 



100 



= 830 



MA - 8 30 



Grade Level Expectancy « MA - 5,2 
Grade Level'Exp^ctancy « 8,30 - 5 2 



3.1 



GLE - 3 1 
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Severe Discrepancy Level (SDL) 

Since Jim is in the 5th grade, subtract 2 0 from the'Grade* Level Expectancy 
Severe Discrepancy Level « 3. 1-20. « 1.1 



SDL « 1.1 



^im must be performing-at or^low 1 1 gifede'leveLon one of the seven areas m order to qualify for 
placement in a learrring disabilities4Xogram (If not at or below this level and the team still /eels he should 
qualify, written justlficeition for inclusion must be given If below this level and the team feels Jim does not 
qualify, written ju^ification for exclusion must be givenj 

■ " 15. 



# 



t^Qnple: (Above 13 4>«ars cff^ag^''' 
' J Subject: ^ ^ , Mike Joj; 

• ^ Birthdate: . \ • /Augi^st J6. 1%5 

Achievement Test ^tej^ ^^^emb€r20, 1978 
Recent IQ 6cor€;>\ ^ ^ 90 (W19C-R Full Sea 



*^A on Achievcitient 



' Acljie 
Birthd 



Scojr^ 

Date 
It Test Date 



'^■-©rade Pfecemen^jjt •' 8th flrade 



Scale) 



Year 

1978 
-'1965 



. - CA = 13 years 1 month * 

' . ^ ; ' ^ 

^ , CA. (months converfe d to hundredths) « J3 08 

^ ' ' ' ' ' ' r- 

13 08 X 90 



Month 

9 



Day 

20 • 

1.. 



. 100 



100 



1177 



MA 77 



Qrade Level Expectancy^GLE) - MA - 5.2 
^G.LE 11 77 ->2 - 6.57 „ 



CLE = ff^l 



*%vere Discrepancy Level (SDL) 

* Since Mike is m the 8th grade, subtract 3.0 from the Grade Level Expectancy 
/ Severe Discrepancy Level 



6.57 - 3.0 - 3.57 



^DL = 3.57 



ike must b^ performing at or below 3 57 gr^e level on otte of the seven areas in order to qualify for 
ncement in a learning disabilities program. (If not at or below this level and the team still feels he should 
Slify. written justification for inclusion must be given If below this levelland the team feels Mjke^oes 
Viualify. written justification for exclusion must be given). ' ' > ^ ! 



* not 

Samj^ Problems 

' \ Subject 
- ' BirthdaFe ' ' 

^ Achivement Test Date. 
^ ^ decent IQ Score* 
Grade Placement: 

Determine Severe Discrepancy Level 
(Answer: 1 25 grade leVel) 



Mary Toocea 
April 3. 1971 ■ 
November 5, 1978 
95 (WISOR Full Scale) 
2nd grad'e " 



Subject 
Bii1hdate» 

Ach»yement test Date 
RecAit IQ Score 
Grapp Placement 

Determine Severe Discrepancy Level 
(Answer 1 36 grade level) 



Jack TooJow 
December 9, J 967 ' 
September 8. 1978 
75 (WISC-R Full Scale) 
4th grade 
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Introduction. ^ ' # ' ' \, ^ . ^ i , ' , 

P ,L 94-142 ha9 provided a striAu/e in'which the rights made available under the acf are protected through 
pipcedural due^piroc^ss The chilfl, me parents and the schools are involved inihe specifics oOthe'd\/e process 

The following is a chart of due process procedures.^ . • ' \ 



• Screening 



RefM-ral 



Referral 16 other • 
agencies services 
if needed 



Permtsftion for Evatuaiion • * Parents refuse 



Comprehensive EvaliUtion 



lEP and Placement 
Committee Meeting 



Need additional 
information to 
p|4n student s 
program 



lEP Developed 

Placement Recommendation^ 



L0C4I inediation 
Due process hearing 



Placement m program 
for e>iceptional|,children 
not recommended 



^ *•. .•* ^ 

Ppr^iwon fofPUKentpnt 

^ Parents disag?ee Remain in 

^ regular 




tment in 
Program for 
Excepttorui Children 



Annual Review of 
lEP Placement 



prograri 



Ldial mediation 



Due process hearing 



Three- Year Reevaluation * 



\ 
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Some school systems m the state have established in -school screening committees to help teachers who Request 
assistance in dealing with specific students Other school systems have" different typ^f in-school screening 
committees such as grade IcOel tneetings at which children are discussed at the end of r^ card perwds " The 
use of school screening committees has been very effective The number of inappropriate r<iferrals to special 
education is greatly reduced It is recommended that school systems investigate the^stablishment di in-school 
comnvttees The committee may be composed of an administrator, a regular class teacher for each level (e g.' 
primary, intermediate) within the building, a special education teacher and the teacher referring a student ^nd 
the student's parents The parents are inforn»edpf the commif!ee ahd ifj functions, and permission for assess- 
ment is obtained As merribers of the committee, parents have the opportunity to .help plan the assessment bat- 
•tery There may be additional committee liembers such as counselors, supervisors, psychologists, etc Thjs 
: committee meets on a regular basis to discuss the problems and review the records of 'referred students Recom- 
mendations are made for the teacher to try in the classroom After a specified period of-time, the teacher reports 
on the progress or lack of progi;pss resulting from the modification recommchded by the committee If the prob- 
lem has pot improved, pther suggestions arl fnade. or the studertt is referred to special education or other ap- 
propriate agencies ' . k 

- , , . . ' ■■ 

The committee iocuses first on helping studei<ts within the regular classroom setting In this wauj^s are not 
applied nor even considerec^ until ^me attempts at sol^ving the problems have bf?n made Teachers begin to 
view the committee as a group who will suppod them an^ offer additional way?ofidealing with problems in their 
classrooms Teaches also become-more confident in their own expertise and their abilities to help other profes- 
siainals For further information on one fype of in-school screening committee, contact Meiro West GLRS 
Center, 2268 Adams Drive, NW, Atlanta, Georgia 30318, ?bout Project TIME 

Referral ' • ' 

\Referral is the process whereby parents or guardians, the pupils themselves, school personnel, appropriate 
/public agencies or other professionals iViay request assessment of a student's abilities 

Comprehensive Evaluation 1^ . . *' 

Initial Evaluation ' 

All children who are considered for special education services should be screened for possible hearing and vi- 
sion difficulties before educational or psychobgical evaluations take place Children who have frequent pro- 
blems with their ears, eyes, nose or throat piay need to be> checked on more\han one occasion to insure ac- 
curate results If a problem is discovered, the psychofogist is to be made aware of it The psycholdfiist deter-"" 
mines<if the child should be tested using alternative evaluation instruments or if the psychological testing 
should ^e delayed until further testing or corrections have beert made 

Bcfofe any action is taken with respect to the initial placement of a handicapped child m a special education 
program, a full and indivKlual evaluation must be conducted in accordance .with the'following The local 
education agency (LEA) must use appropriate evaluation procedures, including traineci evaluation personnel, 
•TS' validated and nondiscriminatory assessment, the language or' other mode of c^m- 
ify used or understood by the child and more than one procedure or mstrument 



multidisciplinary tear 
^munication common 

The State- Regulations (pp 27-28) stip^jlate the members of the learning disabilities evaluation team and the 
•components of the evaluation as follows 



Evaluation Team " , 

As a minimum, the following shall constitute the Learning Disabilities e^valuation team y 

1 A teacher certified m Specific Learning Disabilities If one is not avail{ible wUhm the system another 
person qualified to conduct diagnostic evaluations relevant to Learrvng Disabilities should be 
. desigpated 

2 A qualified psychological examiner ' 

3 The child's regular teacher If the chijd does not have a regular teacher or is less than school age a per- 
son 'qualified by the state to teach a child of equivalent age should be designated 
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; B EifoTuai^^n' Components' * 1^ \ 

^ - -The yotto^mg sha// be included as a m/n/mum in each in/tia/ .eua/uaf/on o/ a ch//d identifred as having a* 
Spec^lc Learning Qisabilit}^, * , 

, 1 ^ An audiometric and visual screening precedmg the assessments to determine adequacy of ser^sory acuh 
J\ ' \fy for subsequent^testmg with appropriate accommodatiofis or follow-up if heahng and/or vision ace ' 
, ^foUnd madeguate - ''"^ ' 

; 2 An mdividail evaluation conducted b\!^^alified psychological examir^r. - . ^ 

.f^ To substantiate the identification of the deficit area(s) m SecUon C, Number 2 below, "ith^inimum of two 
\J' evaluation instruments must be administered individuall\} by trained Learning Disabilitis personnel or a 
. ^ specified member of the evahation .teani" Both formal xind informal assessment measures should be 

utilized 

H 4 An assessment of la^uage skills administered by an appropriate specif'$tmember^ the evaluation 
team - * . ^ ( 



5 Written samples of the student'ji relevant classroom work and a statement of the student's academic and 
4 so^a/ performance by the regular teacher(s) 

, ^ ^ 6 A written obseruqtion report of ike students relevant performance m the regular classroom setting bu an 
evaluation team member other than the regulai c\pssroom teacher 
\ • ' ^ * C Eligibility Criteha * . ' ' " 

^ , ♦ ^ ^ provided with learning^xp^ences appropriate for the student^^^ and ability, it fs- 

demonstrated that he or she is not achieving commensurate with his or her, age and ability levels m one 
^ or more of the areas m Item 2 of this section 

^ 2 Based on the results of assessments required m Section *B, Evaluatibn Components: a severe 

discrepancy is demonstrated between ability and achievement m one or «nore of the following areas 
lal Oral expression • (e) Reading compKehension - 

^' lb) Listening, comprehension if) Mathematics calculation 

(c) Written expression V. (g) Mathematics reasoning 

id) Basic reading skill I 
. . 3 /n j^eterminmg expectancy, the following formula shoMbe utilized- 

^ ^ - o = txpectancy 

• - 
• The team should consider expectancy on an individual basis for Sach child, m light of the mforrpation 1i 
from the psychological evaluation on cognitive functioning, age of the child and significant schopi ex 

periences . . . 

• /')''* 

4 In determining severe discrepancy betwe^en ability and achieveqienl the folhwmg is to^be utilized 

(p^st grade - by performance on appropriate evaluative measu)^s and adaptive behavior m the class- 
. room ^ 

J (b) ^nd grade ■ 1 year cf more below expectancy 
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^ (c)^3rd and 4th grade -Tv^ years or more b^low, expectancy 
id) 5th and 6th grade • 2 years or more below expectancy 

(el 7th and 8th grade • 3.vears or more below expectancy ! . 

If) 9th grade and be^-ond • 4 years or more below dxpectancu* 
5 It IS determined that the-ievere'disci^pancy between ability anAchievement is not primarily fhfe result 

(a) a v)suai hearing or rmtor handicaja^.^*-^ ' 

lb) rnental retardation, "^""^^v^ ^ ^ 

Ic) emotional disturbance\ 

Id) environmental, cultural or ecor^omic disadvantage - ^ 

Multldlscfpllnary T^ani^ ^ \ . 

There are two^ concepts of great importance in determining if a referred student meets eligibility re 
quirements for a specific learning disabilities program First of all. the decision is ' male by a 
mdtidisciplinary team composed of the student's regular classroooi teacher{s). the certifie/ iearnmg 
disabifjties teadher. the qualified psychological examiner and additibnal members as necessitat 
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dividuar cases Persons who might also be team members are tht speech and language pathologist, school 
nurse, social worker and counselor. The second conce^.ii that the team is to consider all available data in 
making the decision regarding a student. ' / J 

The minimum team members are specified ih th6 staK regulations The roles of each person should be 
specified in each school system. It is recommended J^haVthe fully rcrtified learning disabilities tea<?her do 
the individual assessment of the seven aca^lemicaY^s ^nd the classroom dbservatiorv In some cases it 
may be necessary foriothers on the evaluatfon^.tjam to complete this phase of the assessment The 
psychologic to conduct the individual psycholqgteal evaluation using the assessment techniques and in- 
struments that he or she deeihs appropriate far;fte individual referral The classroom teacher is tp submit a 
statement regarding the academic and soci^ performanf^ of the referred student. The classroom teacher 
is also to collect written samples of the stud^pl's^relevant tiassroom work It is recorrtmended that at least 
one week's work be collected If the studerftls'ip the middle, junior or senior high schools, this information 
should be collected from more than one'-teacher. 

To meet the'eiigibiiify criteria two tests jnrjust be administered to substantiate the deficit areajs). It is recom- 
mended that eqch of the seven academic areas be screened and an\}frrea which ts found discrepant should 
be tested usmg a second instrumerH Forma) andlnformai tests, either norm-referenced or crttenon- 
referenced, may be given. At least one test in a deficit area must be norm-referenced and formal In using 
standardized tests it is important to bear in m/nd that.there are no ideal tests Some'^ consideration needs to 
be given to the appropriateness of the use of certain it^struments m the assessment of the different afea^ 

Lar)guage skills must be asse^jd arid addressed in the wriHen report The assessment can be informal 
and/or formal The professional with competenci/ m lahguage assessment is the idsiol.team member to 
evalucie language skills. This person rpay be the learnir)g disabilities teacher or the speech and lar\guage 
pathologist m the system TheTinJormation rfiay also be obtained frcxcn portions of the psychological bat- 
ter}; Each person on the team ma^fcalso contribute to the language assessment from his/her portion ofthe^ 
evalu&tton A referred student wfio is found to have a language problerriTshould be referred to p speech 
and language pathologist for a comprehensive evaluation of language abiliiies Resource Manual Volume 
VII: Speech and Language Impaired provide? $iJ3gestions for comprehensive langifege evaluations. 

The observation of a suspected learning disabled student is to be performed in a regular classroom setting. 
It is,'suMested that the faculty receive some in-service training to explain the importasce of tHe observa- 
tion. It should be stressed that the classroom teacher is not being evaluated. The o^erv^ion period should 
be a mmimum of 30 minutes. In ^me cases it may be necessary to observe the stodent more than one 
tinrie and in more than.one academic setting This is especially important m the jniddle. junior and senior 
'^^iAf^^ooI programs The observer should meet with the regular classroom teacher individually to explain 
^P^fi^se of the observation, set the date and time and discuss the t)€haviors the teacher would par- 
tiSilarly Tike to have observed.. After observation rapport has been established m a particular teacher's 
classroom, it may be possible to fnake more flexible arrangement^with that teacFier t6 -observe other re- 
ferred students J , . 

Observation is a very important component of the evaluation process It can validate test scores and 
deficits as they occur in an academic situation The observer should try to be as inconspicuous as pcfssible 
in the classroom The way the observer rei^rds the actions may differ There are a limited number of 
published Q^ecklists available, and many school systems Kaye chosen to develop their own (In Appendix I 
are sample checklists and names of ptiblishers ) Relevant performance most be addressed m narrative m 
the learning c^isabilities team report. The report should includB only actio^is bbserved and not judomenfc 
about the studen t's fee iing^ or reasons fori the behaviors It'^should also include the date, time, activiti^ 
observed and thelHlHonship of the relevant behavior of the student^and his/her educational functioning 
Any checklists or other methods of obtaining the behauior must be attached to the report ^ 

The evaluation, team members must sign that they agree or disagree with the learning disabilities team 
report If anyon^issents, fie/she must sign that he/she does not agree and' attach a written narrative 
report giving the reasorts for dis^reement 

Sample report forms are included in Appendix B School systems may use the^e forms orn^dify and im- 
prove them for local use The written team evaluation for learning disabilities placement is, to 6e written by 
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the evaluation team, members themselves The only persons who sign in agreement oV disagreen^t with 
the report are the evaluation team members. The team evaluation report becomes part of the data dis- 
cussfed and considered by the placenr>ent 'team In order for the team evaluation report to be available for 
the placement ccynmittee meeting, it is Hfecessary for the evaluation teahn to rjneet prior to the actual place- , 
*mept t^gm meeting In iqfp^ cases this may occur^several'days prior to the placement meeting and in other. 
/"^ cases It may occur immediately preceding the placement meeting The exact procedures a schopi systenrl 
uses will need to be determined by each individual system to meet th^ constraints of its particulat situation 

The Srate Regulations (p 29) state the basic points to be efddressed m the learning disabilities team report 
as follows ^ 
^ Written Report ' ^ , * ^ 

Tfie evQluQtion%Qm shall prepare a writter) report of the evaluatior) to mclude at a rrMnmum 

1 any severe discrepar)c\; between ability and 'achievement that is not correctable without special 

etiueation and related services, 
2. the docun^entation that the child has or does not havk a specific learning disability and the relevance 
of each Section B evaluatior) fynponent irf makirig the determination, 

3 educationally relevant medicafj^^ndings if any, , 

4 the effects of environmental, cultural or ecoriorriic disadvantage if relevant 

Each team member shall (a) certify in wnting that the report reflects his or her conclusion or (b) provide 



a dissenting staterpeht and reason(s) ^ 

In determining whether a child meets the learning disabilities criteria, all available data must be con- 
sidered It 1^ of utmost important that no single cntena be the sole basis for eligibility Each student is to 
be considered on an individual basis^The ^pectancy formula assures that expectancy is addressed. In 
every case written justification must reflect the decision of the evaluation team based on all accumulated 
^ data • * • 

All students who arl m learning disabilities programs must have been placed according to the latest 
, ^ • federal regulations (Federal Register, December 29. 1977) Students who have not been^placed under 
these federal regulations must be reevaluated m accordance with the new regulations Wherf school 
systems are monitored by^state staff and during the next federal review scheduled in 1981, this issue will 
be reviewed very carefully Students placed after November 1. 1978 must meet both the federal and 
state regulations for learhmg disabilities Students who are reev^uated on the three-year cycle must 
meet both federal and state regulations for continued placement * 
' 2 Signed Parental Consclll 

^ The local schooUystem must have a sigried parental consent form on file before any child is singled out 
for any evaluation otFier than routine operations happening to all children at some point in their school 
year (e g , mass vis^Jn, dental, heanng and speech screening unless parent has previously filed a form 
of protest ) 
3 Reevaluation 

All children enrolled in special education programs will be comprehensively reevaluated jTducationally 
. or psychologically no later than three years after the last previous evaluatipn The ree/aluation may 
take place wifhm the three years upon the request of any person'havmg the original authority to make 
an.initial refieyraK with the approval of the placement committee 

Indtviduar^ducation Program (lEP) / " 

An lEP IS developed for each handicapped child who is/ecejving or will receive special education This require 
ment applies to ail p^iblic agencies The total lEP. irtcLu^mg long and short-term objectives, is developed prior to 
placement m a special education program ^ 

The lEP shall be developed irj^an individualized planning conference initiated and conductefi by the responsible 
agency ^ ' ^ * ^ * 

A student should have one I&P, even if enrolled in two or more special education programs 

* The lEP is an educational and related services plan and not a binding contract for which the agency is responsi- 
ble if the child does not achi^e the growth projected in the goals and objectives However, the; local ed^ication 
agency shall provide those services that are listed in a child's lEP 



Participants in Individualized Planning Conferences , ^ 

ft representative of the agency, other than the child's teacher, who is qualified to provide or supervise the provi- 
sion of special education should participate fKis does not exclude other qualified special education instructors 

• The child's teacher or teachers, special or regular or both, whc^ve a-direct responsibility fqr implesnenting the 
lEP should also be involvcid * ^ 

f • J 4 

The responsible agenCy shall make every effort to ensure that each individualized *planm?ig conference includes 
one or both of the parents, the. child, when appropriate; other individuals at the discretion of the parent or agen- 

► Fofa handicapped child who has been evaluated for the first time, the responsible agency will ensure that a 
member'of the evaluation team or someone who is knowledgeable about ihe evaluatoin procedure used'and 
familiar with the efvaluation results, participate in the meeting ^ ^ ' ' * • ' 

Parent Participation ' 

Each responsible agency shall make every effort to insure thtitthe parents of the handicapped child are present 
at the individualized planning conference or ^re afforded the opportunity to participate, including scheduling the 
meeting at a mutually agreed upon time and place and notifying the piarents of the meeting early enough to en- 
sure that they will have an opportunity to attfend Notification to parents must indicate the purpose, time and 
location q\ the meeting and who will be in attendance. All communications*to parents shall be in both English 
and the primary language of the home, if such primary language is other than English. 

A meeting may be conducted \/ithout a parent in attendance 1f the responsibje agency is unable to convince the 
parents that they should attend In this case, the responsible agency shall recorcf its attempts ^ involve the^ 
parentfs) The attempts may include a written waiver of the pai'ents' rights to participate, in accqf dance with due 
process procedures, telephone calls, correspondence and home visits. 

Upon request, parents shal^be given a copy of the lEP 

Upon the request of the parents, a formal due^process hearing shall occur in conformance with procedures 
outlined m Georgia's An^al Program Plan 

Content of lEP, ^ 

The lEP should include statement of the child's present levels of educeUional performance! statement of annual 
goals including short-term instructional objectives, statement of the specific education and related services-to be 
provided to the child and the extent to which th/ child will be able to participate in regular educational programs, 
the projected dates for initiation of services and the anticipated. duration of the services, appropriate objective 
criteria, evaluation procedures and schedules for determining on at least an annual basis, w^iether^th/short-tetm 
instructional objectives are beipg achieved^ 

Placement 

Initial Placement ' » . ' ^ 

No student shall be placed in a special education program until that student is the subject of a meeting of the 
Special Education Placemejit Committee which shall review all pertinent information 'and determine the ap- 
proprjate program fdr that child. The determination to place ^n^ child into a special education program shalf not 
be made exclusively or principally upon results of tests administered during evaluation All 'tjertinent data on 
each child should be^reviewed by the entire committee. Placement committee meeting mfriutes must be kept 

Signed Parental Consent * »^ « 

All children who are evalu^Jp d for possible special education services shalj'be subject to review by the placement 
- committee All children who are recommended by the placement committee to be placed in a special education 
program shal^have signed parental consent forms dn file within.the school system before placement can occur 

Special Education Placement Committee - Reevaluation * * . ^ 

4Jpon the request of any person having the original authority to make initial referral, but no later than three ye^rs 
after the last placement decision, all children who are enrolled in special education programs ^hall be the subject 
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^ of a meeting of the Special E;ducation Placement Committee which will review all pertinent information and 
' ^determine the appropnate program for such children based upon teh new information 

Any time a change in educational placement is contemplated, the pertinent information must be reviewed and 
'change apprdved by the placement committee and the child's parerrts 



Confidentiality 



Local Education Agencies (LEA's) maintain records and reports on handicapped children These records and 
reports^ntam confidential data. Each LEA must provide instruction to persons collecting pr using personally 
jdehtifiSble data This instruction inframs LEA personnel of policies and procedures for the use of confi'dential 
data ' / 

^ / . 



Exit Criteria 



A student may be considered for dismissal from the learning disabilities program when th^parent(s) request(s) 
dismissal, th^ regular class teacher(s) request(s) dismissal, the learnmg'disabihtie's teacher requests dismissal, the 
student is reevaluated educationally or psychologically It is recommended that exit ciriteria be used in determin- 
ing if a student is eligible for dismissal from a learning disabilities program The most important requisite for 
* dismissal is th^t the student must be able to succeed in a regular program without Support from the learning 
disabilities teacher A mat<;{} between the regular ^hool program and the learning'disabilities program is critical 
That is, the regular education personnel and learning disabilities personnel must work together to Create an at- 
mosphere within the regular class m which the student can fun^on. Some ideas for gaining the support of 
regular teachers can be found m part IV , C Personnel and part IV , D. In-service and m the Appendices of this 
rpar\ual : , • , 

Some learning disabled stu^ients are able o perform adequately m a regular classfoom if minor adjustments are 
made by th6 regular class teacher It is tjie obligation of the learning disabilities teacher to work^with regular 
teachers to help them meet the needs of^ learning disabled students In this way more students will be able to 
receive a greater portion of tffeir ^education within the regular classroom setting, which is the ultimate goal of 
specific learning disabilities progranis The lEP becomes a guideline for determining continuatron or dismissal 
from the learning disabilities program It is not possible to establish specific figures to serve as exit criteria. It can- 
not Ve emphasized enough that each students an individual and both placement and dismissar must be based 
on all the available data concerning a particular student. 

Students wh.o are being considered for dismissal from a program should be thoroughly evaluated Test scores 
alone cannot be the deciding factor The learning disabilities teacher should^ob serve the student in the student's 
regular classes to see how he/she is actually performing The student should be observed more than once in 
eich academic area on which plac^meQt.was based It is strongly recommended that the student who is being 
considered for dismissa|-from the learning disabilities program be gradually placed in the regular classroom for 
longer periods of time The learning disabilities teacher should supervise the student very carefully as the time in 
the learning disabilities class is reduced It is also important that caution be exercised to assume the greatest 
amount of success for the student Such success will present new and different ways o( irnproving the imagfe of 
the learning disabilities professionals within the school Tublic relations can greatly improve when teachers are 
able to' observe successful instances of mamstreaming and/or instances of students who have been dismissed 
and are performing appropriately in regular classes Students who are dismissed by the special education place- . 
ment comnilttee may continue to be eligible for other special education and related services such as programs for 
students with behavior disorders and Title I programs When considering tbe dismissal of a students from a pro- 
gram, the special education placement committee must decide what services the student should continue to 
receive All programs are available to students if eligibility criteria are met. In meetings of the sp;2cial education' 
placement committee minutes which accurately reflect the issues and alternatives discusSed are to' be kept The 
manner in which the committ^ reaches -the decision to dismiss a student from the learning disabilUies program, 
must be documented, ' - r 

9 

* * t 

Recommended exit criteria 

An elementary school student may be dismissed from the program when 

• the student transfers or withdraws from the public school setting, 

• the student is able to function in the regular education program without support from thej^ming disabili- 
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tics teacher (Any modifications required ar« provided within thf^regdar class setting by regular class 
• Jeachers ) ' ^ " ^ 

* ^ 
Since elemeptary schools .group students for many subjects, students may be placed m groups in which they-pan 
more easily function ^ It is possible for scheduling to be very flexible at this Jevel \ ' / 

A middle school or junior high school student may be dismissed from a program when ' 

• the student transfers or withdraws frgm the public school setting. ' ' 

• the student is able to function in the regular education program wit hoiJfcup port from the learning disabili- 
ties teacher Any modifications required are provicj^ within the regular class setting by 'regular class teach- 
ers , . * 

' ' • • . ' ' ' 

At the middle school or junior highjevel scheduling becomes JTiore complex The special education placement 
comm-ittee should include a counseter or person who handles ^heduling Thus, thc'committe^will be aware of 
the types of scheduling which may be possiblej^or *the student being considered for dismissal' The counselor 
should be able to suggest the teachers who could be best m handling particular students and make the necessary 
adiusimenrs for the students 

A secondary school student may be distnissec^^rom a program when , 

• ihe student e\cee(js school age transfers or withdraws from school \ 

• the studeni completes secondary learning disabilities program as reflected in his her lEP It is rec<5mmend- 
^ ed that special education students upon completion of a plana^d secondary special education program, be 

. a\K arded a diploma in the regular commencement exercises These students should be considered a part of 
the graduaiing-class and notlistmction should be made in the ceremonies (Regulations and Procedures, 
page 18) , , " , 

• the student is able to function m the regular eduction program without support from the learning disabili- 
ties^teacher 

At the secofidari lev el it is often very difficult to schedule students into the best matcfkwith regard to teacher and 
*ubiect area Once again it is very important that the counsebr or the person who handles scheduling serve on 
the special education placement committ€e in order to assure'^the best for the student It would be wise to make 
ihe schedule changes at the end of a quarter if at all possible 

For further informationon due proctor other procedural safeguards in effect in Georgia, refer to Program for 
Exceptional Children Regulations and Procedures p 142 Coffes of this document are available m the office 
of vour local school superintendent, director of special education or your local Georgia Learni/ig Resources 
Svstem * 

Add.t.onal nformaiion on local system procedures is contained m the local Systems Special Education Com- 
prehens ve Plan uhich .s also available from your local school &upenntendent or special education director 
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Goals an^ Obiecdves ^ 

ThcrG are no typical tcarrtrng disabled students E^ch student is different fronn every other studejit; however, 
there are sonn^ general needs which are exhi'bited by large nurlfcers of learning disabled students Academic * 
achievennent, socialization, organizational, coping and self-concept problenns are very comnnon. * 

The goal of a learning disabilit|ps program*ls to start where the child isitind progeed'by developing and innproving 
skills required for Specific tasks to enable tjie student to function successWj^ the regular classro5(n without the • 
support of the learning disabiljties4^acher. Although this is th| ultmnatS^^Bt nnay Rot be possible for each stu- 
dent to ^cKi^ve it Students nnay aichieve independence in sonne acadenml^reas and require support in others, 
depending upon the flexibility and skills'of the regular class teachers, the nnaterials and equipnnent available and 
other additionaif e^/tces offered in the school. Other students nnay require the support of the learning disabilities ^ 
p^fessibnaj^roughout theJI school experiences .Objectives for progranns for the learning disabled student differ 
according to thfe age of the^students.-At the elennentary level the stress is on academic skill development The 
m'lddle. junior and senior high school programs are concerned with basic survival skills, special skills, coping 
skills and prevocational and vocational skills, aS*well as academic achrevement 



1t IS fruitless to drill in academic areas at any level if the students are ha\/lng severe problems understanding 
themselves (jntil the students see that they yjTable to succeed and some confidcjice is developed, little if any 
growth wilFbe seen in subject areas Acadenm instruction shoiiid bfegin onJy after students-have begun td view 
themselves mbre positively 

With learning disa1)led students teaching based on traditional philosophies associated with elementary school 
* progr^jgi^does not transfer to secondary^ school programs For example, attempted remediation of baSic reading 
skills is^unrealistic and inappropriate for>the student whose learning disafbility has precluded his/her learning to 
read even with repeated instruction *In order to provide the best program for a student, the multklisciplinary 
team should include additionaTrndmbers such as counselors and vocational education teachers if appropriate. 
Related Vocatfonal Instruction (RV/I) is an excellent examplp of team effort at the secondary level Other support 
^ services may also be nepessary for adolescents Emotional problems become more c6rTJ^on at this level and 
may require counseling dnd other techniqi^s 

Since students with specific learning disabilities exhibit a wide variety of needs, no specific program plan can be 
developed -which will serve all of thi Students. Both the program ccmtent and the techniques to try to achieve the 
individual objectives on.the lEPs may be different for every student on a learning disabilities teacher's caseload 
There may be instances when small groups c^tudeii||^with similar needs may be grouped for instruction and/of ^ * ' 
guidance Progrannming becomes part of the challenge of teacfiing learning disabled students. 

De)||^|p^ Model ^ " ' 

Interest in serving disabled students in Georgia has been strong for the4)ast decade or so, T^e emphasis in pro- 
gram development, however, has been almost exclusively at the elementary level. Prevention and early iden- 
tification Kave received top priority. In the past few years researchers and educators have be^uh to focus on the 
older student whose needs are eqilally critical and often nnofe enigmatic. Programs are rapidly emerging which 
are;designed to*serve this populatiorv Although some instructional materials, eu^ilualion instruments and 
' guidelines are noU/ available for learning disabled youth, this is an area which needs mjuch expansion 

A continuum of delivery systems must be made ava%|)Ie tb children identified as learning disabled whether 
elementary or srccondar^ These must include r^ource, modified self-contained and self-contained programs f 
Program for Exceptional Children Regulations and Procedures (Pp. 19'-21) lists the following delivery 
models C 

• Cafeglb^l Resource Program 

Children with mild handicaps or disabilities or those* who are gifted may be enrolled in a regular 
^ classroom in a designated school hyt also 'receive special instruction in a resource program. 

A resource program is one in wliich'the children are enrolled in th^egular progfarfl while receiving 
i special educatten services for less than one half of the school day 

The #pes of resource prpgranrfs*inclilde the following ' ' 

hourcQ roijtnv ' • 

\ designatec^ft^ssroom to wfcich the children come for instruction The resodrce rqpm model 
assumes thert the resb\irce teacher and regular edutation teacher cooperate in planning the 
student's total ins|rucfional program * 
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Resource Teacher \ ^ 

The resource teacher works with the identffie^d children or regular teacher within the actual regular 
classroom setting 

Itinerant Program """••••-..^ 

An Itinerant special education pwigram provides instyuctional'pro^ams'fo one 
school The itinerant prograni^ssists exceptional children and their regular teachers on'a fbta^g 
schedulg. / , ' ^ 

• Interrelated resource Program / » 

, " The term interrelated refers fb a combination prograrn in which a teacher works with children who are 
mildly specifically learning disabled, behaviorally disordered or educably mentally retarded. The child 
should m%et-the eligibility j:ritena as oigjjkd in the progr^ areas. 

The recommen(ded ei^rollment shoufd" exceed 24. Due process guidelines, including individual 
assessment, should be followed ^ ^ 

The decision to place any child in a special eduoirfion prograVmust not be made exclusively or prin- 
cipally upo^ results of tests administered during evaluation. Allpertinent data on each child should be 
reviewed by the entire committee. Cognitive and adaptive behavior criteria wrfTbe considered. ^ 

• Self-contained P||pram - . ' 

Children- who require a more structured program over a longer period of time may be enrolled in a Self- 
contained program designed specifically for that'exceptionality, • 

A self-contained fjrogram for the m.oderately or severely handicapped is defined as one in which the 
children spend lone half or- more than one half of the in^uctioftal day within the program 
The chronological age rajge of these ctiildren shall not exceed three years. j 
• • Modified Self-contained Program . . . « 

A modified self-confeined program for the mildly handicapped is defined as one in which the special 
education teacher integrates ^he students into parts of. the regular class curriculum 
Thfe integration should be based on a reasonable expectation tfiat the student will benefit academically, 
sociaHy. emotionally of vocationally b^i such regular class participation. \ 

The special education teacher acts as a liaison to help the handicapped student function comfortably 
within the regular cla^^room setting 

• Related Vocational Instruction (RVI) Program 

^ An KVI program provides support services to handicapped secondary students enrolled in reimbursable 
vocational education programs, ' 
The recommenced case load is limited to 22 students. 

The RVI teacher acts a*s a liaison to help the handicapped student function within the regular vocational 
* edacation program, - ^ 

Enrollment ^ . ^ 

The State Regulations (page 29. number 3) list the recommended enrollment f^ specific learning disabilities as 
follows >^ 0 , . 

J. ^ * • 

Type • Recommended Maximum Case Load 

Self-contained • ^ 10 " • 

Resource . "24 , - 

Itinerant 20 * ' 

Guldelloies for Enrollment . * . * ' 

In some situations a school system may feel that the recommended caseload is too high The local schoolsystem 
has the option of allowing lower caseloads, however, the 22- 1 ratio of students to teacher must be maintained 
when all special education 'students and special education teachers in a local school system are cot»nted for fuiiS- 
ing purposes Only students who are receiving direct services from a teacher of learning disabilities'!^ ay be 
counted A\ the learning disabilities teacher is cpnsdting with a regular classroom teacher and not j^orkinjf direct- 
ly with a particular student, thatetudent cannot be counfed on the learning disabilities teacher s roll ' 

If a child is b^ng served in a learnpg disabilities program for one half day or more, that student is to be counted 
as self contained If a child is served for less than one half day. the student is to be counted as resource The tim^ 
spent in^a learnjng disabilities program will vary according to the individual needs of tTie student The fime on a 
weeklyj^asis will vary from two hours to self-contained placement 
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Ijleally, use (jrfdelivery models is based on school charactensfics, teacher Skills and student neejis Specific^fac- 
tors mfluenci^tf)i6 decision are available space, transportation constraints, funding limitations, student popula- 
tion needs, am(nint and type of supiport/anoillary services, community interests, physical plant status and school 

cJrganizational pattern * • ' - ' ' . ' 

\< > <? " • ' ^ 

Transition between special class arxl regular education, elementary, junior and high school delivery systems. or 
one system to another needs to be carefully planned to^ preserve continuit^i^ Potential difficulties\an be^ 
alleviated to a great degree by having regular conferences or lEP meetings with specyol 'and' regular education 
staff of both sending an^ receiving schools, parents and students As an example, when students ar« able to 
meet the new teachers and are aware that these teachers have information about the way the student "has 
worked and what he has done, these students are better able to face the change of placement 

Mild and moderate learning i disabled students are best seJ/ed in resource setting. The regular classes that 
students atjf nd should be carefully selected according to the individual student needs, the,appropnateness of 
content and the skills of the teachers Many program alternatives ^re operable within this resource framework 
There are also seveffely learning disabled students who may need a ful^day program Since appropriate services 
are mandated, the program should be flexible to serve both types of student needs and may be called a modified 
resource model or a modified self-contained modeK ' * . , 

The resource program permits the student to receive spedal education services and remain integrated -s^ith his 
peers in regular classes for -a major portion of the school day as designated appropriate, by his lEP. ' 

The number of students present m a resource room during any one period may vary according to the individual 
needs Sotne students may require intensive individual instruction, while otljere with similar programming needs 
may benefit from small group instruction AtJhe same time there may be a student who has had an individual 
work session with the resource teacher and is now assigned independent work to remforce skills. Normally there 
should not b^ more than four to five students pres^ in a resource room ^^^"^ p 



Personnel 

Certification 



Teacher Certification in^^orgia outlines the requirennents to be met by^Ser^ons who desyre to enter school 
service An entry-level teaching certificate in specific learning disabilities is issued at the T-5 level or higher levels. 
At the T-4 level, specific learning disabilities can only be a<fded to T-4 teaching certificate issued in another 
teaching field 

Learning Disabilities (K.12) - 



5 quarter hours . 
5 quarter Kours 
5 quarter hours 
15 quarter hours 



Teaching Field ' * 

Thirty. quarter hours distributed as follows ^ 

1 Introduction to exceptional childrenor psychology of the exceptional child \ 

2 Nature or characteristics of childreti-wfth learning disabilities \ ^ 

3 The teaching of reading * * • * « ' ' n 

4 Specialized study selected from the following with a maiximum 
of five quarter hours in any one area 

Language development ^^^^ ^^^^ measurements ^ . ^ 

Reading difficulties » ^Remedial reading ^ 

Behavior modification ^|Ll/or management of exceptional children ; 
(Teacher Certification in, ^orgia^ page 22) • . ^ 

Special Edutatlon Fields (K- 12) ^ . 

1 Eligibility for the T-4 certificate in the same ffeW. 

2 Twenty- five.quarter hours in subject matter or'eonte^t courses applicable to the following area 

Courses dealing with the specific field in«which the certificate is to be issued 
If the applicant is ehgible for the T^4 certificale in another field, the T-5 certificate for one of these special educa- 
tion fields may be issued upoji completion of the requirements outlined above provided the applicant has the 
combined undergraduate coiirses which meet the 'Teaching Field" requirements specified for the T-4 certificate 
in the special education field plus five quarter hours in methods and materials for teaching in the specific field 
and five quarter hours jn a supervised practicum or internship in the specific field 
(Teacher Certification in Georgia, pages 29-30) 



Competencies 

The 'Division for Children with Learning Disabilities of the Council for Exceptional Children developed a "Code 
of Ethics 4ind Competencies for Teachers of Learning Dibbled Children and Youth" which was published in 
1978' The competencies^isted are ideal standards The intended iise6f these conrij|^ncies is to develop train^^ 
fng programs and establish aiten^ to monitor professional practices They are not intended as operational 

'behavioral statements Their development to that degree of practical usefulness requires a clear delineation of 
the abilities and a determination of the level of pf^iency m each competency area which is necessary for un- 

* successful performance in specific positions 

Language . ^ ? 

^ • I. General Information 

The teacher ' — * 

A understands^ association learning^ linguistically oriented, and cognitive theories of language 

2 understands the physical, social and psychological correlates- of oral language - ' . 

3 understands the normal sequence for language development. e»g , pre- linguistic stage,"5ingle word 
, ^stage ^ " v / ' 

familiar with theories which involve the relationship befvfceen the language and tnought 

5 und^standsJhe components of language structure, i e . phonology, semantics, mor^fcology, and 
'syntax, as well as the interrelationships among them „ 

6 understands the processes involved jn the devetop^nt of thespdnd system (phonology) 
I , 7 IS familiar with the patterns of phonological errors in t:hild pn5mjction 

8 IS familiar with theories of semantic development 
*9 understands the .normal sequence of vocabulary development 
. 10 understands types of semantic deficiency which limit communication 

11 3s famaliar with theories bf syntactic development ^ • ' 

12 understands the sequence of normal s^ntactid development 

13 understands phrase strucHire grammar and transformational grammar 
14. under^ands problems relar^ to syntactic deficits 

15 understands the clinical syndhpm^ associated with speech and language pathology, e g , aphasia, 
apraxia 

16 IS familiar with ^neral approaches to the remediation or correction of speech and language prob- 
' lems 

— 17 understands the socio/cfultural influence on speech and langBage problems 

^ 18 isffamiliar with research sources pertaining to oral language development and problems 

II Assessment ^ < • 

Jff 1 can administer and interpret standardized language tests in the areas of phonology, semantics, mor- 

phology, and syntax ^z^- 
' 2 cdn develop, use, and interpret iniormal as^ssment instru^eg^in the areas of phonology, seman- 
tics, morphology, and syntax ^ »' 
3 can^analyze a spontaneous speech sample for phonological, syntactic and semantic components ^ 
/ 4 can diagnose the language impairment associated with the conditions of aphasiz. hearing impair- 
ment, mental-retardation, severe emotional disturbance, cerebral palsy. an4 bram injury 

5 can assess levels of ideation and use o^cont^xt words, function words, linguistic forms, melody pat- 
terns, and articulation in total productioh 

6 carf* differentiate between speakers of non-standard English dialects and language disordered 
children 

^ III Instruction ^ ^ ' ^ 

1 Can select appropriate comrfiercialty available developmental materials and programs 
. / .* 2 can plan and implement a remedial language program which is specifically designed for indlviaualiz- 
eciruse and which interrelates aH areas of language comprehension and production 
2 \.can use knowledge of language development to plan a rernedial program 
2 2 can sequence programs in step-wise fashion from eaSy to difficult 
2 3 can use comprehended forms as a base for eliciting production 
2 4 can use linguistic forms m varied context * * 



2.5 can incorporate high irtterest and environmentally relevant material' 

2.6 can set realistic goals 

';2.7^an record progress systematically 

3 can modify commercial.dmaterials and programs for use with mildly handicapped children 

4 can use informal language stimulation techniques * ^ • . 

5 can implement English as a second language program for bilingual or dialect speaking children 

6 can plan an^ implement d'evelopmental instructional programs for language delayed children 

Reading m ^ z ' 

I. General Knowledge 

A. DeveIopmen|al Reading ^ 
The teacher 

1- understands basic theories related to the field of readfng 

2. understands how these th eories influence the teaching strategies and the materials used in read- ^ 
ing instruction 

3 understands the physical, psychological, and environmental correlates of reading ) 
4. understands the skills related to reading readiness ^ 

5 understands the sequence of skills leadii^f^to the development of the mature reader 

6 understands the components, focus, and approaches associated with developmental reading pro- 

. f ^^^^ * ^ 

7 understands the relationship of developmental reading instruction to corrective and remedial 
reading instruction \ 

B Specialized Reading Instruction ^ 

1 Corrective Reading 

1 understands that corrective reading instruction , is as a system for planning and delivering 
» classroom instruction to students who experience minor deficiencies in the elements o^ 

developmental reading ^ ^ . . 

2 understands' th$ type of /tudent who will benefk from such iiittrucfion ** 
3. understands systems that may be used to implement such instruction in the regular classroom, 

on an itinerant basis, or in a self-contained classroom 

2 Remedial Reading 

\ 1 understands, that remedial reading'^instfuction is ^s a sy^m for delivering intensive in- 
dividualized instruction to students who have major reading problems in word recognition, , 
• comprehension, and fluency * ' • * , . ' ' 

o 2 undcrstancjs word recognition skills, including . » ' 

2 1 context analysis | 
2 2 sight words 
2 3 phonic analysis 

2 4 structural analysis • , ^ 
2.5 dictionary analysis 

, 2 6 specialized vocabulary • ^ 

3. understands various approaches to reacing comprehension, these include 

3 1 skills (locating main idea, inference, etc) 

3 2 taxonomy of skills ' 
' * 3 3 imagery - . # 

3 4 models . ' ^ 

3 5 j^^relatio'nal ' ' . ' 

3 6 factor analytic 

3 7 readability . 

N/ 4 understands tomprehension skills, including. 

4 1 vocabulary ^ > ^ / 
4 2 semantics 

^ • * 4 3 syntax 

4 4 imagery ^ ' 

4 5 specific comprehension skills (locating the mam idea, following a sequence, inference, 

# 
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' ^ noting detafl, etc.) . i 

' 4.6 critical reading skills ' 

*4 7 meaning in phrases, thought unit^, sentences, paragraphs^ and discourse , 
5 under|tands the skills in reading fluency and reading rate involving both orafand silent reading 
^ 6 understands the interrelations'hip of reading skilk development to other content areas, e g., writ- 
ten and oralflanguage, spelling, listening 
7. underst^ds the skills associated with problems in structure and syntax 
V * 8 under«ancls th^ skills associated with problems in reading technical or content specific information 

* II. Assessment ^ _ . / V 

A Screening ' - ^ . ■ • . ^ 

1 has knowledge of appropriate instruments and techniques for general screening for reading 
• / can administer and inteipret such instruments and techniques ♦ 

3 can identify those stud^ts for whom addition^ assessment and diagnostic evaluations are need- 
ed 

. ^ I 

B Evaluation 

, V 1 ha^ knowled^ge of the appropriateness instruments and techniques for specific assessmen&bf the 
student's level of reading achievement and the areas that warrant specific attention , 
• 2 can administer, and interpret*such instri/ments and techniques 
C Diagnosis * ' 

1 can select and'^dminister formal and informal diagnostic instruments for those specific skills 
related to reading 

2 can irfterpret diagnostic data to ^cify problems in reading 

3 can use the formal and informal data to plan for appropriate reading instruction and intervention 
programs ^ 

P Formative/Summative 

1 can develop and use tests to monitor students' ongoing and final level of mastery 
- ,111 Instruction 

A Corrective Reading 

1 plan and implement, instruction for niinor problems associated with gaps or deficiencies in the 
developmental reading process 

2 can use rriaterials to teach the developmental and corrective reading process, e g , basal reading 
programs, sight word and phrase cards, specific skill development materials 

B Remedial Reading* 

1 »can pten, and implement, intensive individualized readiryg instruction in the skill areas associated 
with remedial reading 

2 can use sf>ecial approaches related to intensive reading instruction 

3 can use materials, approaches, and techniques that have application to specific types of reading 
problems • ^ 

4 can plan and dejiver instruction that will accommodate the development of reading skills m the 
content areas ! 

5 can deliver instruction m the developmentof reading skills associated with problems in technical 
or content^^cific areas 

6 can identify aAd secure the services of additional appropriate professional resources to meet 
sp^fiy>iftls " 

7 can design arfd'deliver an jndividualized reading program to the student which assures ap- 
propriate progress, alterations, goal -achievement, etc. 

8 can work with others involved in the student*s educational program to assure that instruction in 
readmits integrated into the whole curriculum and that appropriate progress is assured ' \ 

Written Expression 

I General Knowledge 

The Jeacher * * ^ , a 

' 1 recognizes written expression as a method of conveying idevor meanings ' ** 

' 2 understands the comn^^ents of writing readiness, e g., eye hand coordination, left to right pro- 
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3 
4 
5 
>6 

7 

8 



gression. adequate oral and reading vocabulary skill, knowledge of syntax 

understands the interrelation of creative writing skills wKh reading, spelling, and oral language ' 

differentiates between penmanship and creative writing 

understands the mechanical aspects of written expression, e.g., {>unctuation, capitalization, spelling 
understands the importance of sentence and paragraph writing 

understands the chronology and sequence of development for written expression skills from 1st 
grade through 12th grade 

understands the physical, social, and psychologic eri correlates of written' expression 



11 Assessment ^ 



1 

2. 
3 
4 



can administer and interpret standardized achievement test§ of written expression 
can administer and analyze diagnostic (ests hi creative writing ^ ^ 
can use standardized measures of handwriting skill 

can develop and use informal measures of stud^t's written expression ability 
4 1 seajre written sample . , 

4 2 error analysis-m^chSnics , ^ • 

4 3 analysis of sentence ani'para^raph organization ^ 
4 4 analysis of quality of content, eg , ideas^onveyed, conclusions drawn, appropriate use of 
words 

4 5 analysis of grammar, i e , verb usage, pronouns, modifiers, etc* 
; 4 6 analysis of possible causes of enrors, e g , carelessness^ haste, lacl?of knowledge 

III Instruction , . • ' ^ 

1 can plan and impiemelit an mstructipnal program incorporating the basic components for writing 
1 1 purpose of composition 

1 *2 arra nge me rU of ideas - ^ 

i 3 compare and contrast skills ' . ^ ' 

1 4 organization of ideas * 

1 5 types of prose, e g , nanrative, descriptive, expository, argumentation as well as poetry 
can plan and implement a program which teaches handwriting both manuscript and cursive 
can plan and implement a program which teaches the mechanical skills required ip written expres- 
sion,*^ g . capitalization, punctuation, spelling, penmanship ' ♦ 
can plan and implement writing. tasks utilizing varied formats, e.g., letter, not^, report 
can teach proofreading aod evaluation skills including: narrowing content, ordering ideas, focusing 
to convey important information, person alizatKSn through appropriate novel vocabulary and thinking 
responsibility jor coptent accuracy 1 ^ ' * 

can coordinate wntren expression instruction with other content areas, e g , reading, spelling 
can plan and irfiplement remedial programs in general language skills such as vocabulary develop- 
ment, reading comprehension. m'orpHologTcal usage 



Spelling 

I 



General Knowledge ^ • ' , 

The teacher * ' 

1 understands the nature and^rulcs of English orthography 
understands different theories of tea^rhing spelling 
understands research related to the different spelling theories . 

understands various models of spelling behavior . *- . 

IS familiar with at least one scope and sequence of spelling skills 

understands the importance of teaching spelling as part of a total language arts curriculum 
has 'knowledge of the basic core of spJelhng words in children's and adult's writing [ 

Assessment 

1 can administer and interpref the spelling sections of standardized achievement tests 

2 can administer and interpret standardized diagnostic spelling tests 

3 can administer and Mterpret informal and/or criterion referenced spelling assessment instruments 
4. can construct and administer ao Informal Spelling Inventory (ISI) 
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t) can conduct an error analysis ffc^ a written sample of a student's work or from the results of a 

student's performance on a standardized achievement or spelling tests 
^. can determine which factors are affecting spelling performance, e g., motivation, sensory defictt, 

language deficit, etc. " * 

1 can determine which type of spelhng tcclinlqucs can be iTsed most economically with the student 
III Instruction . * ^ • x 

1 can teach spelling skills using a planned sequence of activities \ 
2, understands various approaches to teaching spelling 

3 • can utilize and wlien necessary, mojdify various commercial basal and remedial spelling programs 

4 can use different procedures to monitor progress in the acquisition of spelling skill, e g charting 

. precision teaching, etc, ' r 

5 . can apply inferences and generalization from research to teaching spelling 

6 can Integrate spelling as a riaturalistk part of the total language arts program 

Mathematics 

I General Knowledge . ' ' 

• A. Number Theory • • 

The t^her: 

^ 1 understands all the concepts involved. in numeration and counting 

2 understands the concept of place value ^ 

3 undersf&nds the concepts and operations involved in converting froft one base to another * 

4 understands both the Arabk: and Roman nurneral systems 

• 5 understands the associative, commutative, and distributive properties- of whole numbers 

6 Understands the concept of prime and composite, numbers / 

7 can identify and explain common symbols used in mathem^tk:s 
8.^'understands set theory 

B. Addition and Subtractton " . 

1 understands thej:omputatk>nal process involved in adding and subtracting whole numbers 

2 understand! the concept of regrouping as it relates to addition and subtraction 

3 knows<the terms related to the operations involved in an addition and subtraction problem, e.g..^: 
addends, minuend, etc • 

C Multiplication and Diviston i 

1 understands the computational process Involved In solving multiplication and dlviston problems 

2 knows the terms related to the operations of multiplication and division problems e g quotient 
divisor • . • a • m . 

D Fractions, Decimals, and Percentage , , . 

1 understands all the operations involved in adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing h^actions.^ 
decimal numbers, and numbers expressed as percentages 
.2 understands all the processes involved in converting a nqmber from one form to another - e.g.. e 
, ^ fraction to a decimal, a decimal to a percent, etc. ^ ' * 

E. Geometry 

1 understands simple common plane geometric figures, e-g..' square, clrcli triangle and 
understands^he processes used in determining penmeter and area of these figures 

2 understantfi comrpon solid geometric figures, e g.. cube. sp_hfere, and understands the process 
used in determining the area and volume of each 

F Measurement 

1 understands alhhe concepts involved in measuren^ent of time, linear planes, weight, liquid and 
temperature 

2 understands the metric system 

3 understands the concepts and processes involved in constructing simple charts and oraDhs 
G Money ' ^ ^ 

, . 1 understands the U S monetary system 

' H Verbal Problem Solving • • 
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1 undeVs^ds the variables that contribute to difficulty in verbal problem spliijngN/^g., reading 

level, level of syntactic complexity, distractors, etc. '^^N-^, 
** - -» ^ • 

Ilr Assessment 

1 can administer and interpret the mathematical portion of standardized group achievement tests 
2. can administer and interpret the mathematical portion of individual startttar^ized achievement tests 
3 can^minister and interpret standarcfizcd diagnostic test^ 

can take a scope and sequence in each mathematical area and develop and administer an ^Valuation 

instrument that \s based upon it 
5 is familiar with several procedures which can bemused to assess a student's attitude ♦ toward 

mathematics . - 

6. is familiar with methods for conducting error analysis ' ^ 

7 is familiar with procedures used for determining a student's verbal problem solving ability , 

III Instruction . X 

The teacher. 

» 1 can teach a specific mathematical skill by developing and following a planned sequence of activities 
2. can evaluate, utilize, and/or adapt commercial mathematical programs and materials 

3 cap use appropnately and effectively a variety of manipulative mathematical materials, e.g. , number 
line, counting blocks^^uisenare rods, to teach a specific skill 

4 is familiar with different conceptual and theoretical approaches to mathematics instrttetfon * ' 

5 IS familiar with non-traditional ways of teaching algorithms, e.g , "tractenbcrg" methods of addition, 
"equal addition method" for subtracting 

6. can teach practical application of math concepts, e g , liquid measurement as it relates to cooking,' 
linear measurement as U relates to carpentry, time as it relates to the student's daily schedule 

Cognition ' 

I ^<Jeneral Knowledge / • ^ ' 

A Nature of Thouglt ^ , * ^ ^ ^ 

The teacher. J 

1 understands larious theories regarding thought and process c5f thinking 

2 can comparefvarious theories with respect to explanation of observed behavior . '*^">s 
B ; Piagetian Theories ^ ' * 

^ 1 understands \he implicatidT^ of a stage theory such as Piaget> an ^ can compare it wjth age 

theorie^ ' 

2 understands the mechanisms for acquinng knowledge at each stage, ^ g . sensorimotor, 
preoperational, concrete operations, formal operations 

3 .can predict differences in behavior using Piaget stages for exception aj^amersl 

4 can compai^e Piagetian and psychometric approaches to intelligence 
C Association Theory . 

^ 1 understands ^the implications of associatiorrlheory and can analyze learning situations into 

stimulus and response components 
Z. can distinguish the roles of contiguity mediation, and reinforcenient in association learning 

3 can apply association theory to concept formation tasks considering the variables making up con- 
cepts . . * ' 
3 1 attributes and salience of attributes 
3 2 complexity in number of dimensiohs ^ 
3 3 class concepts 

3 4 preferred dimensions ^ ^ ' ' 

3 5 abstractness 

« 

4 can analyze learning tasks of various types in terms of association thepry 

5 can explain and predict differences in learners as a function of 
5 1 general ability or intelligence differences ^ 
5 2 age^ differences r 
5.3 motivatronal differences 
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' '54 cognitive style differences • ^ 

5 5 Hcnsory capacities » | '* 

D ^ Information Prpcessing Theories ' 

1 understands jhe implications of informatioi^ocessing theory as a model of human intelligence 

2 can describe* methods of solving problenrts. such as means-ends analyses* and algorithms or 
heuristics 

3. can aftly the above techniques to children's learning problems 
, E Gestalt Theorie^^ • ^ i-^ 

^ 1 understands theories which view learning wholistically and can analyze' ^ 

1 1 discovery leaminf . 

1 2, perceptual arousal 

J 3 creative or original responses 
2 can describe several methods or types of learning 
2.1 insight problems 

2 2 search problems ' > 
2 3 functional fixedness 

F Theories of InteBigence. 

1 understand^ Q-factoribeory intelligence, ''g*' and special abilities--^ 

2 understands ftie t3uilt6rd factor-analytic models of intelligence 

3 can explairf differences in behavior of learners using these two theories 

II i^^ssment ; ^ * 1 , 

A Fprmal ' , ^ 

1 can administer and interpret sfandardi2ed tests of intelligence 

2 can interpret results of intelligence tests administered by other personnel 
B * Informal ^ 

1 can devise ta^s which reveal children's skills at problem solving, inferential thinking, and concept 
^development 

III Instruction ^ 

A General ^ ' ' * . 

. , 1 can incorporate information regarding cognitive development into general instructional program- 

ming , ^ » 

2 can teach (fofl|^ptual skills such as deductive and inductive reasoning, problem solving skills, in- 
ferential reas<5ning, logical thought, categorization and classification skills 

* I 

Behavioral Management . 

I General Knowledge . • ^ 

The teacher ^ ' ^ 

1 understands gei^ral theoretical positions related to ^ ' 

1 1 'theories of feaming ^ * ' 

1 2 theories of personality and psychopathology 

1 3 child development (normal and atypical) ' ^ 

2 understands the relationship between academic and sociaj/emotional expectations and classroom 
behavior problems f " . ' 

— 3 understands var^d approaches to altering behavior \ ^ 

II Assessment , * J 

1 can define targe^ behaviors ' - s 

2 can apply knowj^dge of nofc^al and atypical development to behavioral ass^^ent 

3 can obtain general and specific information by interpreting students' permanH^ecords 

4 can -obtain general and specific Tfiformatiorx through observation 

5 can use observational techniques such as 

5 i. automatic recording * . * / 

5 2 analysis of permanent products ^ ^ - * 

^ 5 3 observationSI recording, e g * anecdotal recording, event recording, time saihpling 

•3 
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• 6 can obtain information through interviGWing techniques *^ 

7 can obtain general and specific information through the us6 of beHaviorai checklists and inventories 

8 can devise and use a teacher made behavioral checklist ' . * 

9 can obtain general and specific informatipn through interactional analysis ) 

10 carkuse and interprefinteractionai techniques such as sociometrlcs, Dyadic Interaction Analysis, and 
ecological assessment , 

11 can obtain general and specific infcjrmation by analyzing the physical environment 

12 can obtain general information through the use of standardized tests 

13 can obtain general information from reports of testing and observations, written by ancillar^^rofes-; 
sional personnel 

14 can utilize assessment information obtained from personality measures ^ 

15 can record behavioral information in an accurate, systematic manner " 

16 can identify patterns m the environment by noting specific behavjiors, antecedent events and conse- 
quences * ' • ^ 

17. can^ganize bek^vioral'information into testable iiypC>thes€s 
18 can accurately report behavioral information in a written report 

r9 can identify those behavioral problenns which can be managed within the classroom and those that 
should be referred to ancillary professionals 

111 Intervention Strategies ' 

I can use remedial instruction procedures to modify behavidr 
.2 can apply behavior modific^ion programs appropnately 

3 cag counsel children with emotional problems 

4 can api;jly melieu therapy techniques in immediate glassroom situaltions and over extended period of 
* time 

5' ^fewpply rational/cognitive therapeutic strategies . 

^ U^Hbtands and can apply pi^ojective and media oriented therapies such as ^rt, music^ and play 
th^apies, puppetry, and role pJaying 

7 can plan cooperatively with professionals trained m implementing Various therafJies 

8 ^ can use effective curricular materials 

Counseling and Consulting 

I Consulting with Teachers and Administrators 

The teacher ' * , ^ 

1 must have knowledge about working with exceptional children in school settings involving handi- 
capped and non-handicapped students 

2 IS able to establish lines of communication with regulefr educators and school administrators 

3 IS able to establish and maintain rapport with teachers and principals in order that s/he can exert in- 
fluence and consequently function as a change agent on behalf of handicapped students 

^ 4 IS able to determine the philosophy of a school relative to manag^ent, administrative policies and 
operatk>nal procedures, and be capable of maintaining behavior which is consistent with such 
policies and procedures 

5 IS able to effectively utilize resources and consulting skills to complete consultation tasks with teachers 
and/or principals ' % 

6 can employ effective interviewing skills 

7 can determine needed and available hitman and non-human resources at the building and district 
level applicable to staff development activities 

8 can provide interpretation for teachers pertaining to research, evaluative' reports and ongoing pro- 
grams of learning disabled students 

9 can detect instructional problems bein^encountered by teachers and students 

10 can employ varied staff development techniques, e g . schedule individual conferences, 
demonstrate teaching skills, arrange for teachers to visit otflbr classrooms, disseminate inforhiation 

II can 'interpret expressed and observed staff needs to appropriate administrators 
12 can provide regular educators with useful information about mainstreamed learning disabled children 



13 can provide regular educators wjth usable and re^ilistic teaching suggestions for mainstreamed learn- 
ing drsabled children ^ * ' « 
. 14 can use tact and courtesy in reorganizing and overcoming regular educator's resistances to program- 
ming for exceptional children 
« f 

II Consulting and Counseling with Parents 
The teacher* . ^ > 

1. can establish and maintain rapport with parents 
2 can develop and maintain channels of communication with parents with regjfd to their child's soaal, 
physical and academic progress 
. 3 can effectively conduct parent conferences 

4' can develop.£nd supervise instructional and/or management programs using parents as intervention 
agents ^ 
t 5 .can plan and conduct effective and efficient parent meetings 

6 can understand and follow projper due process proceedings with regard to assessment, placement 
and programming for a stiii^ent 

7 can involve parents in a meaningful way m the development of the student's Individualized Educa- 
tion Program , , * 

8 can assist parents in deveToping realistic expectations for their child and/or adolescent in academic 
and occupational areas 

9 can direct parents tcficommunity and governmental agencies, volunteer and non-profit groups and 
parent organizations which pro\lde supportive services to learning disabled students ^ • • 

III Consulting and Counseling with Children^ ^ 

1. can establish and maintain rapport with children V 

2 can involve children in educatiorfel decision makfng 

3 ^can act as child advocate and insure each child's optimal education in a least restrictive environment 
- 4 can uae counseling techniques to help children overcome specific problems in the classroom 

Career/Vocational Education * 

1 General Knowledge 

A Knowledge of Individual* Characteristics , 
The teacher 

1 IS aware that each individual has unique patterns of abilities and limitations which affect career/ 
vocational decisions 

2 IS aware that each individual has unique attitudes, interests and values which affect career/voca- 
tional decisions * 

B Knowledge of Career and Occupation Opportunities 

1 has comprehensive knowledge of a wide variety of occupational families 

2 knows the abilities required in specific vocations or occupational families 

3 knows the baseline interpersonal and functional skills which are required for vo<iational success 

4 has a reasonable understanding of the technological, economic and social forces which influence 
current and future employment opportunities 

5 can relate knowledge of specific vocation requirements to each individual's abilities, interests, and 
values ^ 

6 IS familiar with resources which provide current information about career opportunity 

7 IS familiar with resources which provide students with direct experience in various vocation^ 

8 IS familiar with the content covered on the General Education Development Test 

# 

II Assessment . 

* 1 can administer and interpret standardized vocational/career interest and aptitude tests 

2. can make informal assessments of vocational/career interests through observation and interview 
skills . ' . 

3 can coordinate information obtained through a comprehensive assessment of intellectual, scholastic, 
physical and social abilities with interests and attitude surveys to develop realist|J' vocational options 
for each child * ' 

V 
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III Instruction * 

1. will provide information pertaining to a vanety of career opportunities 

2. will provide opportunittes for students to make onsite observations of various occupations 

3. will relate career/ vocational instruction to child's physical, Ynental, social and scholastic level 'of 
development ^ 

4. will encourage group exploration and discussion of various career/vocationaF opportunities 

. will counsel individuals to help them make realistic vocational decisions based on their abilities and 

interests ^ 
6. will help students understand and develop the specific skills necessary for career entry, e.g., typing, 

filing 

Tf. Wtlil^ach practical job securing skills when neCessary, e.g., interview behavior, completion of job ap- 
plication forms . . 

8. will te^ch self-help skills which affect employment opportunities, e.g., grobmingt appropriate dress, 
use of handkerchief instead of sleeve 

9 will teach daily living skills which affect career decisions, e g. , budgeting of money, best use of time, 
importance of rest and nutrition 

10. will teach family management skill|pe g., family planning and child rearing, food selectiofi and 
preparation, purchasing decisions * / 

11. will provide opportunities to practice cooperative interaction with others in simulated or real work 
situations 

12. will provide opportunities for the development of effective leadership skills 

13 will relate successful employment to acceptance of responsibility for own behavior 

14 will relate successful employment to feelings of personal satisfaction about accomplishments 

15 will help students develop the skills needed to pass the General Educational Development Test 

Education Operations 

I. Assessment ^ \ y \ • 

The teacher- 

1 is able to establish rapport during assessment 

2 has knowledge of normal and atypical developmental patterns and can relate this knowledge to 
assessment ' ' 

3 can determine the nature of the information to be supplied by assessment 

4 can assess students' interest areas, motivational levels and responsibilities to particular avenues of in- 
struction 

5 understands the concepts of reliability and validity and can identify these items in instruments ' 

• 6 can select appropnate tests and measures in each instructional area after weighing the purpdse of the 
assessment, information provided in test manuals, and evaluation and research dafa provided in the 
literature* , % 

7 can devise informal devices when formal instruments are not available or appropriate 

8 can develop a scope and sequence of specific academic and/or social skills 

^ 9. can task analyze behaviors and skills / 
10 can logically sequence an assessment battery for maximum effectiveness and efficiency ^ 
^ 11. can modify assessment devices and procedures as necessary 

12 can organize testable hypbtheses from assessment resujts ^ 

13 can present a written report of assessment results - 

14 can conduct on-going formative evaluations to effect appropriate changes, goals, and objectives for 
^students in teaching methods*and/or in instructional materials 

II. N4aterials 

The teacher ^ ' 

1 can determine student needs to be met by curricula 

2 can use resources such as computer retneval systems to locate and secure commercial programs and 
materials ' ^ - 

3 can perform s^ic evaluations of curricular materials ^ 

4 can select cotYimercial materials whose objectives match the students' diagnosed needs 
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5, can select the appropriate content and/or level of material tp meet students* cfiagnosed needs 

6. can determine areas of materials and other\esources which require adaptation and revision 

7, can produce own material when necessary 

8 can design and/or select devices appropriate for dynawnic (or process) evaluation of material effec- 
tiveness .1 , ^ ^ 

can communicate the results of materials efficacy studies 
III Audio/Visual • ^ 

!• c^n identify and select A/V media appropriate for stated insfructibnal objectives 

2 can operate various media equipment, e.g , filmstrlp projector, dry;mount press 

IV. Environment > • 

1. can identify vanables which^influence learning in the school and classroom enviroijment 

2. can arrange the school environment to maximize teaching efforts and'enhance learning, e.g. , seating 
arr,angements, interest centers 

3 car> select the educational placement (vhich best rpeets each child's specific needs 

V. Instruction^ r 

1 can plan and implement a sequential remedial program for a student 

2 can establish long aja^jbort term goals in each academic area 

3 can write behavioral objectives for each goal 

4 can plan and sequence activities which will accomplish eachj objective 

5 can teach skills by following a^nned seqqence of^activities ^ 
6. can develop lesson plans usin J^ous formatJ^ . 

7 can secure Appropriate instructional materials fcM^the planned activities 

8. can develop a scope $nd,sequence in each academic area i.e., spelling, viaitten expression, etc. 

9 can manage each student's individualized eduqation plan to assure appropriate progress, goal 
achievement^ etc. . * . ^ 

10. can plan integrated programs with regular educators for mainstreamed students 

11 can incorporate both formative and summ^tive evaluation info the diagnostic teaching process 

12 can' incorporate multidisciplinary data into instructional programming 

13. can formulate recommendations to maximize the student*s educaJion4n the regular class setting 
14 can deliver an individualized education pK>gram on a4utoridfffene-to-one basis as w^l as in a grotip 
setting 

15. can make constructive use of teacher aides and volunteer assistants ffi planning and implementing in- 
structional programs 

•^Vl Research , " ' 

1. can critically evaluate research data presented in journals and other pui)lications . 
2 can plan and implement research projects * 
3. can report research resits iq publications or oral presentations 

Historical-Theoretical Per^ec^ives ' > ^ 

1 History of Learning Disabilities - ^ ' . 

The teacher. , ..^^ . ' . 

• 1 c^n identify early contributors fo the field of Learning Disabilities ' i 
2 can trace the historical development of the field of Learning Disabilities 
•3 can expflain various phflosophical positions that have influenced thinking in the fieW of Learr^tnq 
Disabilities , / , •■^.55 

4 ' can;€xplain the major court decisions that^ave impacted the field of Learnins Disabilities 

5 can explain jederal legislation that has had an effect on the field of Learning Disabilities 

6 can explain state legislation pertaining to Learning Disabilities ^ 

II Progratn Models ' > . . , ^ 

^ 1 . can explain pertinent program models employed in delivering services to learning disabled, childrea 

J * 2 \ can explaih various roles that, Learning Disability personnel can have . ^ ^ > 

^' 3 lean explain various instructional an-angements used with Learning Disabled children ^ - ' 



111 Professional Organizations ' , 

1 is aware of various professional organizations in learning Disabiliti^ ^ 

2 belongs to and participates in the structure and organization qf piro^^ssion^l organizations in Learning 
^ Disabilities , . ♦ ' / ^ JT 

Role of the Teacher of Specific Learning Disabilities, ^ . ^ ' 

The learning dis^ilities teacher has several roles. The major role of the learning disabilities teacher is to provide 
direcf insAction to children identified as having specific learning^isabilities. Othfr roles include implementing 
l|nd evaluating an lEP for each student, communicating with par^ts, regular teachers, administrators who are 
involved with learning disabled students, assisting counselors in scheduling, assis'ting regularleachers in modify- 
ing or adapting the course work for learning disabled students, observing, assessing and evaluating jiew referrals 
as a member of the learning disabilities evaluertion team and serving on th^* placement team to develo|3 the lEP 
and determine placenfen^ bf students. It is im^^rtant that an individual jo^b description be developed for each 
position The learning disabilities teacher must \>e. aware of hfs or her exact duties and responsibilities The roles 
of the printiparand special educati(^n director in relation to the learning disabilijties teacher need tp beiexpncit. 
Because a learning disabilities teacfier must serve In many capaciti^, he or she must be given enough 
time to perform each role adequately. The teach€|^n|iot instru^ yoyngsters for fivefcHdays per week. In. 
order to fulfill his or her role as evaluator, observer^R jjilacement committee member, tffle learning disabilities 
teacher ^must hav^ some' release time from teaching respoiisibilities. Time for conferring with regular class 
teachers* who instruct learning disabled students and time for observing assigned students in their regular class 
setting mustl)e allocated There are sever^ ways to provide the tirne required. The teacher may be assigned t6 
teach four days per week and to use the fifth day for observing,. e valuing and conferring Dy^o school ac- 
tivities experience has shown. that Tuesday, ^Wedn^ay and Thursday' af^e better days foyperforming non- 
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free periods per week at the secondary level. The students can be assigned to the library in this period which^™ 
ly occurs ever^ three weeks There may be other ways to deal with the scheduling; however, it is clear that some 
time^ust be given to the learning disabilities teacher in order to accomplish the other job responsibilities/ If for 
any reason the tirne alloted is not required, the teacher should teach childrSl during that time penbd. The 
special education teacher and the resource roonj teather in particular may be viewed by some faculty^nembers 
as having very few's^dents, duties and responsibilities. The attitude of the administration and facUtty v^iU to a 
great extent be dependent upon the manner in which public relajtidns are handled Learning disab)ftti6s teaoj^rs 
should be aware both formal and informal communication can help or hinder the acceptance erf the prograVi. 
While professional competence js very important, the goodwill of the faculty is of equal importance. The learn- 
ing disabilities teacher should Inquire as tq who are bis or her immediate supervisors in ord^r to follow the ap- 
propriate chain oi command. ^ 

Specific functions of the learning disabilities teacher may include ^ 
serving on the screening evaluation and placement committees x 
sharing responsibility fbr developing |he learning disabilities written repwt. 
participating as'a member of the team developing the lEP. * 

rmedb^ c 



teaching duties Another method of handling the scheduling is to h^v^ a half day per wee k^ft aside. In the'case^ 
of itinerant teachers the half day might be alternated between the schools. Some systems have tried rotating tv 



performing all school duties (bus duty, lunch duty, etc.) performed other fa^ilty members unless he or she 
, IS an itinerant teacher ^ ^ ^ 

always remembering t^at he or she is a member of 9 team working toliid th^ special student and notan expert 
to take over the childft instruction . 

acting as a deibarti^ent member vwith o"ther special education teachers jn^the same ^oo| or district 
acting as an advocate for exceptional children within the school. ^ 
being responsible for ^j^m^o\nq assessment bf all learning disable d.students in the program and maintaining 
all required record*and data forms, including lEP's 

planning witl;i counselors and regular teachers for neededcurriculum/scheduling modifications a§<lmonitor- 
ing graduation requiregients for any seniof^-enrolled in the program ' * %yS^ 

working with ancillary^and support personYiel (vocational education, etc ) to coordinate services tofcjprnlng 

Ullsabled students ' " ^ / 

coord in anting instruction in the resource room to complement or supplement regular classroom instruction, be- 

^cause it should never conflict 
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shidcms °' '"^'""^ in^uctlonal materials for classroom teachers to use to acc9h,modate learning disabled 

• * # ' 

seeing approximately f^r to six group* daily in a resource room, serving some studertts'in the resource ^m, 
some 1n regular classroom, some in both places Groups range from one to usually no more than four 

I . confemng and planning regular^ with the classroom teacher concerning curriculum, management schedul- - 

' mg. rionfework. grades, 

doing demonstration teaching or assisting in the regular classroom when appropriate- 
conducting in-service for the faculty about learning disabilities and other topics as requested 
having the ability to make appropriate matches between instructional materials and the stated objectives of the 
ItF of a student, ■ ^ ' ^ 

being^blc to communic^ effectively with parents. 

One way.to demonstrate the variety of responsibilities that a learning disaijilities teacher has is for him or her to 
complete a weekly activities log sheet. The sheet can serve as a record for^He teacHlr's own purposes and pro- 
vide an accountability check for the adnjinisti^fion , For ^a^ log sheet see Appendix G, ^ 

Communicating with school personnel W • ' ^ ► 

To provide the best possible services to the schoorand the st».den{s, the learning disabilities teacher must be 
knowledgeable about the special and regular programs in the building and system and have a cooperative work- 
ing relationship with the staff and administration. Cooperation shqyld be fostered daily in formal and informal' 
4 sewings. The learning disabilities teacher, students and program should not function in isolation, by judicious 
selection of mutal planning time the leamin^bilities teacher may be able to buHd relationships -with a variety 
otteachers in the building^ With the advent o> lEFs joint planning has become more common. The Related 
Vocational Insfruction (KVI) Program which has been initiated in Georgia to provide )ob-entry-lfc«skilb in 
- broad or specific occupational clusters requires cooperation among regular, special and vocational educators, 
, me RVI insfructor is to work with vocational educators to identify vocational aspects of a student's lEP In 
schools in whH:h other special education teachers are located, particularly teachers of the educable menta^lu 
retarded and behavior disordered, it may be more productive to coordinate programs. Team teaching, sharing 
materials, pint planning and sharing facilities may be very beneficial. It is important that the learning disabilities 
teacher reahze that mainstreaming and the resource delivery model have greatly altered the role of regu#class 
teac^e^ The learning disabilities teacher shoul(twork very closely with faculty members In-service should be • 
conducted to demonstrate and explain materials and techniques of dealing with general problems these students 
present ,n regular classes. Materials which are available on the school, district or through maferials centers 
should be made available to regular educators. The learning disabilities teacher may suggest particular materials 
or moditicatiojjs of materials or cumculum for. specific students. * 

The following are suggestions for regular teachers which were developed as a part of South Carolina's Child Ser- 
vice Demonstration Center funded under Titia Vl-G f^om the bureau of Education for the Handicapped. 
1 Adjyst type, difficulty, amount of sequence of material required for LD students by ■ \- 
a giv.ng.them a lesser amount than the rest of the class, i e , fewer math pr'oblems, fewer pages to^d, 

b breaking^their assignnftnts down ii||o_v'ery short tasks Many of these children do well if they are provided 
^ with short assignments followed by immediate feedback If the LD student concentrates well for three • 
minutes, provide him with a series of three minute tasks with a break between each If he can do only one ' 
. rnath problem correctly, give him one only, and after he has succeeded at that for several days' mcr^se 
the Tiumber to two and so on If he does only the first one or two,fluestions on a page correetly it may be 
that his attention is caught by all the material on the page an*i he would do 'better with a series of in- 
dividual questions,' each onjts own page A classmate or older st{ident should be able to prepare thffefor 
the LD chird • 

c giving them only one (or Jew) questions at a time during testing. ' 
\ d including in theii- assignments only that material which. is absolutely necesslry for thSm to learn 

e checking or underiining for them textbook passages w>iich contain the^osf important facts - using 
mariners to tell thern where to start or stop an assignment > . 

• f giving them specific questions to guide their reading and, if necessary, jhowmg them the exact 
paragraphs where jnformation can be found 
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g. establishing only a few modest goak for LD students. Dev^op with them the ways you will attempt to 
reach those goals, the things they wil have to do. 

h. making certain the student's de§k is free from all material except what he is working with. 
1 taking up the student's wojk as soon as it's completed ^ 
} keeping the number of practice items on any skill to a minimum 

k- changing activities before the student's atti^on is gone; watrfiing for early signs of attention loss 
I giving students saAal alternatives in both obtaining and reporting information — taj>cs, interviews, 

reading, experienoW making something, etc. 
m having f^^quent, even if short, one-to-one confen^ces with students; helping tbem to restate what they 

are responsible for and assessing their progress ©word completion of woj^ 
Adjust space for the LD child by . * ^^0^^^ 

a. permitting him to do His work in a quiet uncrowded comer dftfie rpom or even in the hall outside the 

root^ if he chooses to. However, do not isoleite him against his will 
b placing him close to the teacher for more immediate help when he needs it. 
c placing him next to a student who can help him when needed. 

d. separating him from students who are most likely to distract him. • * . 

e. " letti^iQ him choose the area of the room where he can concentrate best. ^ 
^Adjust worjt time for the LD student by ^ . 

a giving hifh a longer time than other class members to complete assignments. , 

Jetting him work at reading and writing assignments for short periods of time, perhaps just ten or fifteen 
minutes depending on his ability to concentrate, folloNwed by other types'of activities for short periods of 
time ' 

c setting up a specific schedule for LD students so that they know what to expect, being physically close to 

them if you have to change or vary their routine 
d keeping work periods short; gradually lengthening them as the student begins to cope, 
e ahematmg quiet and active time; having short iJeriods of each, making movement as purposeful as possi- 
ble. - . ' • . 
Adjust grouping for the LD student by ^ m 
a. matching LD student with a peer helper who can ^elp him 

1 making certam he understands Erections of assignments . * 

2 reading important directions and essential material to him > 

3 drilling him orally on what he needs to know, i e.. multiplication tables, state capitals, parts of 
speech, etc 

4 summarizing orally important textbook passages for him. 

5 writing down answers \o tests and assignments for him , ' 
*6 working with him in a joint assignment . 

7 Criticizing his work for him. making suggestions for improvement m 
b formulate a small work group of three or four students, includio^^ne LD studeni Hold all members of 
the group 'responsible for making certain that each group member completes assignments successfully 
Adjust presentaticvi and evaluation modes for students • ' 

Some of us learn better by seeing, some by listening, some by feefmg, and some by a^ combination of ap- 
proaches Some children reinforce their weaker sens5ry 'channel by utilizing a multiscnsory approach, 
whereas others are overloaded by this systen^ and do better if theyklearry through their most functional ^n- 
sory system Find out how your LD student learns besti- 

a If he IS primarily an auditory learner, adjust mode of presentation for him by 

1 giving verbal as well as written directions m assignments. - * 

2 taping important reading material for students to listen to as they read a pa^$age Tape only essential 
information Keep it short! Teacher 'or anpther student might do th6 taping^ 

3 putting assignment directibns on tape so^that students can'replay thegi when needed 

4 giving students oral rather than written tests Teacher or another student can do this 

> * ^ 5 having students drill on essential information using tape recorder, reciting informationlnto recorder 

and playing it back ^ * • ~^ 

6 using published audio tapes with students ^ , ^ 

7 having students drill aloud to themselves or to another student 

8 dictating information to a recorder*(another student) or mto a tape recorder 

*' » * ' 
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havlnff afiothcr^fudcnf read important information to LD students. 
10, having students read important information aloud to themselves or to anothof student. 

11 having students re-auditorize- silently, vocalizing material inside their heads./ 

12 having students repeat words aloud' (or silently) while writing them down 6n paper to keep from 
leaving out*words or- phrased. 

13 having student ^lose his eyes and ^ to hear words or information, repeating to hifnself in order to 
block out distractions. 

If he is prinr^rily a visual learner, adjust mode of presentation for* him by 

1 having^students use flash cards printed in bold, bright colors. 

2 having students close their eyes and try to visualize words or information in their heads, see things in 
their rtlinds. 

3. providing visual clues on chalkboard for alk verbal directions. 

4 having students write down notes and m^mos to themselves concerning important words, concepts, 
ideas ^ . ^ * 



* Communicathig with paren|8 

^ 'Communicating with parents is vital to the success of learning^lifiabilities students. Parent-teacher cor^ences 
are the most viable method of communicating. A conference should have a positive beginning and eoOTig. It is 
'important to attempt to make the parent(s) comfortable The advent of the lEP has in many cases'bfought the 
concerned people together to work cooperatively to plan how to best serve the child's needs. .A better 
understanding is po^sibk if the parent has been involved duringthe entire process All the information pertaining 
•to the child and his cylfent functioning is discussed. The learning disabilities program shouldi)€ fully explained . ' 
-Parental support^and participation greatly atfect the success of the program. ^ 

* If a parent is urtabl^^ or unwilling to attend a conference, telephone calls, and notes should be used and 
dpcumented It rtiay be that the parent will beggi to attend conferences at the school once contact has been 
^ made. Another^way of hefping ^ parent is to suggest that he or she contact the state or local chapter of the 
; Association foi^h^J^jt^th Learning Disabilities for information about activities.. It may be beneficial for future 
. planning to obtairvjetedback from parents. In Appendix J is a samglc parent questionnaire which may serve as 
>n aid tc^dctet^^^thfe cuwent feeling of parents regarding th^ pM^m. In discussing problemythat pf^hts of 
^ learning disabled*s|ti5ents^countcr, the following list is sugpeftc^s sources. » 

: Becker, W\ art^d^ %ecker. Successful Parenthood Chicago:'Follett, 1974 

Brutten. Milton. Sylvia O Richardson and Charles Mangel Something's Wrong with My Child. A Parents' Book 
' About ChildreM' with Learfiing Disabilities. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1973. 

T>'Antoni. AlidB C .Minifie, Darrel G^. ?nd Minificr£lsie K A Parent's Guide to Learning Disabilities Atlanta. 
.The Goniinental' Press, Inc . 1978. / • / 

^ ' / 

GtQibkshank. WWiam The Braln lnfured Child in Hotne. School and Comniunity Syracuse^lTv^yracuse 
|UniVersit^ PressT 1%7 

H^rtr Jane, ahd Beverly Jones. IVheres Hannah? A Handbook for Parents and Teachers' of Learning 
'^ Jpisorde{^ New York Hart. 1968 " 

(kronick. Doreen. ed They Too Can Succe^ A Practical Guide for Parents\earning Disabled Children San 
Rafael. Calif Academic Therapyi^blications. 1%9 

Levy. HliTold B Square Pegs. Round Holes Boston Little. ^rown. 1973, 

Miller/Julano Helping Ydur L D Child at Home San Rafael. Calif : Academic Therapy Publications. 1973 

Siegel. Ernest Helping the Brain-Injured Child A Handbook for Parents Boston. Little. Brown and Company 
1976 ^ — . . K y 

J^eiss. Heleh Ginandes and Martin S Wiess. Home is a Learr)ing Place Boston. Little, Bipwn and Company 
n976 ' / ^ . K y 
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• In-service ** — *' 

In -service for other faculty and staff, based upon the expressed needs and concerns of potential participants 
. should be an integral part of the program plan for specific learning disabilities. A tentative an/<ual schedule 
should be planned well in advance In planning the in-service program one should carefully consider the targef 
audience, the speakers, the location of the sessions, the number. and length of the sessions and the specific 
dates Such planniog nn[u3t be predicated on the support of administrative and supervisory personnel When-a 
new^rogrann is initiated or when new personnel are involved, general information should be included in the in- 
service program Learning disabilities need to be explained and basic related research shared. It is essential that 
the philosophy, policies and procedures regulating learning disabilities in the school system be clarified The 
^screening and due process procedures including the evaluation tea^m and written report should be thoroughly 
outlined' The roles and responsibilities of all personnel related to the lEP should be delineated. 

Teachers need to be made aware of the resources available within the school system including materials and 
^uipmeni The learning disabilities teachers who are responsible for lite program;^ particularly a'ncw program, 
will need continuous support and training throughout the year So^e topics relevant fo their needs which might 
be incorporated into a staff development program would, include 

assessment techniques \ - ^ ' 

diagnostic tools, measurement devices - informal and formal 

instructional materials and strat^ies 

classroom organisational system* 

post* high school Services a ad progt^s 

prevocational and vocational training for LD students ' 
behaviQt. management techniques • 
social. adjustment - coping skills, basic life skills 
^ study skills -eg, term paper, speed reading, library skills 
t * system procedures for placement, referrals, scheduling, team responsibilities, operations 
^training and use of paraprofessionals with learning disabd^d students 
communication with parents and other teachers 
effective public relations - internal and external 
state and federal guidelines 
alternative cumcula • 

coordination with other programs and services (Right to Read. RVI. Vocational Education. GLRS. etc.) 

remedial leaching of content matenal 

programs^availabie to college-bound LD students 

individual learning stations 

peer tulonng • 

prescriptive leaching 
^ developing' appropnale tests forHhe regular class subject, arfeas 
, recruiting and u^ing volunteers and aides # 

• Facilities * • . 

'The following guidelines for facilities are found in the Req\ji\Qt\ons and Procedures, pp 21-22 

The school system will provide a classroom of suitable size in a tfistracticJn-free area, as required by the type of 
program or services to be established, with appropriate furniture, m^iTCrials. supplies and equipment to meet the 
'needs of^i^e^clafts or individual children ^o be served , m * % 

» ^ ^* V * 

For a self contained or diagnostic class, the standard size (750 sq ftii^ is siiitable 

For a resource program, the room should be at least 350 square feet or larger, depending upon the number of 
children being served a^t any one time, the kind and amount of furniture and eq^uipment required and the 
necessity for storage capabilities 

For children with special physical needs the classroom should be easily accessible to an outside entrance, the 
school cafeteria, library and office and s ^iould have its ^n restroom facilities, or they should be provided im- 
mediately adjacent tothe speCTal classroom Such classef stiould be m schools which meet Standards for Public 
Schools of Georgia j ^ 



"Instructional space for exceptional children shall comply with the above State Standards Adequate storage and 
shelving s*hould be provided It is strongly /ecommended that mobile' or portable classrooms be used only when 
regular education|gisses are also housed within such classrooms New construction, renovation and consolida- 
tioi:^ of facilities s^Dld be undertaken only with the approval of the School Plant Unit, Georgia Department of 
Education ; 

\ 

The space assigned to a learning disabilities program should be in a permanent instructional setting. A resource 
room should be large enough to all6w for one-to-one instruction, small group instruction and individual study 
areas Independent study areas should b? created by using can«ls and student desks ox partitioned by movable 
chalkboards, bookcases and file cabinets Major activity centers with apf)ropriate materials stored nearby may be 
^t up for reading, math, independent study skills and media in both resource and self-containe^J classrooms. An 
Itinerant teacher may be able to share space wfth another itinerant teacher. In such cases, it is important that suf- 
ficient space be available to leave major materials and equipment set up. If this space is not available, the 
schedule shoulc^permit sufficient time for the itinerant teacher to have his or her matenals ready before students^ 
arrive and allow time for the materials to be stored , ^ \ 
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Direct Service Objective* 

The objectives of programs for the learning disabled are the same as objectives for regular students Students 
receive instruction on their levels to w6rk toward independence This objective.lncludes social and academic and 
finaUy ecoriomK: independence These objectives may be reached with varying'degrees of competence The 
. educational environment, methods and materiaU. may need to be modified to fkrmit success" : 

The instructional program for a learning disabled student is determined by the co/tent of hi^Jr her Individual- 
ized Education Program (lEPy Specific long- and short-term goals are developed to^neet the student's particular 
needs Depending upon the student, related services may be necessary The amou'nt of time a student needs to 
receive special services is directly relatejj to his or her current levels of functioning and his or her needs. 

Prolenional Resources 

• Resource Materials for Teachers / 

Alley. G and Deshler. Teaching the Uammq Disable J Adolescent Strategies and Methods' Denver: Love. 

ANbtional Directory of Four Year Colleges. Two Year Colfeges and Post High School Training Programs for 
TulM^OK 74^50 Published by Partners in Publishing Company, P 0 Box 50347.. 

Anderson. Camilla Jan; Ma Brain~damaged Daughter Portland. Oregon Durham Press. ' 1%3 "Story of'a 
psychiatrists daughter, her unusually severe health and learning problems, her probleqis relating to others 
overreacticfns and frustrations \" • 

'^"''^'^"-rn^ ^. ^^'^'"^ "'^ Adolescent witfT a Hidden Handicap San Rafael. CA Academic Therapy Publica- 
lions, lv7U 

Banas. Norma and Willis, I H Success a^g/ns with Understanding San Rafael. CA. Academic Therapy 
Publications 1972 A guide to prescnptive teaching programs illustrated with the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children and the Detroit Test of Learning Aptitude 

^mon.A L and Pearl. D Dys/exia. /^n Appraisal)/ Current Knou;;edge New York Oxford University Pass, 

Brutten. -Milton. Richardson. Sylvia, and Mangel, Charles Somethings Wrong with My Child New York ^ar- 
court Brace Jovangvich, 1973 For parents, about children with learning disabilities, mentions the social prob- 
lems stemming from leamlnb disabilities 

Bush, Wilma Jo and Waugh, Kenneth W Diagnosing Learning DisabihUes, 2nd ed Columbus, OH Charles E 
Merrill. 1976 Excellent introduction to diagnosis 



/ 



Clements. Sam D Some Aspects of the Characteristics. Management and Education of the Child tvith Learning 
Disabilities (Minimal ^ram Dysfunctions). 2nd ed Little Rock. AR Ark^ns^ Association for Children with 
Learning Disabilities. 1969 

Closer-Look.. National Information Center for the Handicapped. Box ^^92. Washington. D C 20013 

CoHege Bqard Admissions Testing Program for Handicapped Students. ATP for Handicapped Students Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board. Box 592. Princeton. NJ 08541 

The College Guide for Students with Disabilities. Abt Publicanons. 55 Wheeler Street. Cambridge. MA 02138 
College. "Helps Newsletter. Partners in Publishing, Box 50347. Tulsa, OK 74150 

Consoha. Sister Mary Syllabus and Teachers Handbook m Language Arts Instruction for the Learning Disabled 
Child- La Grange. GA La Grange City School System. 1976 

Critchley Macdonald The Dyslexic Child London Willram Heinemann Medical Books. Ltd . 1969 

Crqsby'^R MN The Wayside,s New York Dclacorte Press. 1968 .Excellenffor the lay reader describing 
problems of learning disabled children Ci-osby ,s a neurologist and is excellent on diagnosis, not remediation 

43 . • ^ 
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C^ukrkshank. WiUiam M A Teaching Method for Brain -injurfd and Huperactwe Children New York; Syracuse 
Unlverstty Press. 1%5 Classic text. One qf the first, most helpful, descriptive books. 

Ellingson. Careth The Shadow Chttdren Chicago: Pwfessional Press. 1%7 A good beginning for lay reader, 
^^^^scnbes learning disabled children and reviews their problems 

Frierson. E D and Barbe. W.B,. eds. Educating Children with Lean^ing Disabilities New York- Applcton- 
f Century-Crofts. 1%7, Comprehensive textbook including'artrcles by Clements. Strauss, Myklcbust. Eisenbcrg 
and others 

Gearheart. William R Leam/ngDisd)(//ttes- Educationa; Strategies. 2nd ed St Louis C V MosbyCo 1977 
Teaching the Learning Disabled. St Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1976 

Goodman. Libby and Mann. Lester Learning Disabilities in the Secondary Schoot New York- Grune & Strat- 
ton. 1976. 

t 

Gordon Sol Living FuHy A Guide for Young People with a Handicap. Their Parents. Their Teachers and Pro- 
fessionals New Votki John Day Publishing Co., 1975 ' ^ 

Hammill Donald and Bartel. Nettie Teaching Ch/;d;;en with Learning and Behavior Problems, 2nd ed 
Boston AUyn & Bacon. 1978 A good handbook for teachers of leaming-^bled children 

Johnwn. Doris and Mykelbust. Helmer Learning Disabilities: Educational Principles and Practices New York 
Grune & Stratton. 1%7 

Jones. Beverly and Hart. Jane,- Where's Hannah? A Handbook f6r Parents and Teachers of Children with 
Learning Disorders Wew York; Hart Publishing Co.. 1968 

Kephart. Newell. The Slow Learner in the Classroom Columbus. OH Charles E Mcmll, I960, Classic text- 
book . . 

Kronck. Doreen A Word or Two About Learning Disabilities San Rafael. CAf Academk: Therapy Publica- 
tions. 1973. Social-psychological implicationiof learning disabilities for child and family Discusscsihe socializa- 
tion process, the family in the community and the recreation and camping for learning disabled chikiren. 
What About ^4^e^ The LD Adolescent San Rafael. CA Academic Therapy Publications. 
Learning Disabilities Guidt Croft Nei Publications. 24 Rope Ferry Road. Waterford. Conn. 06386. 

^i^Tr^ '^'"'P'>^°^°'''^° A Responsible Society Chicago Developmental Learning Materials. 

1969 A fine, broad view of learning disabilities for laymen and professionals with an'outstanding chapter by Sol 
Gordon on the psycbological problems of adolescents and a comprehensive look at learning problems 
^ajs^ated with time-space » 

L-erner., Janet Children with Learning DsabHities Theories. Diagnosis and Teamng Strategies 2nd ed 
Boston Houghton Mifflin, 1976 Excellent presentation of theoretical approaches toliarning disabilities 
-sensory-motor, perceptual-linguistic-cognitive. also stresses role of maturation 

Lewis. Richard S The Other Child Grows Up New Yorjj Times Books. 1977 

Lewis.Richard S . Strauss. Alfred A and Lehtinen, Laura E The Other Child The Bram-in,ured Child New 
York Grune &^Stratton, 1969 Outstanding book for laymen details some of the conceptual confusions of 
learning disabled .youngsters and describes, frilly their learning problems 

Man^n. Goodman and Weiderholt Teac^g the Learning Disabled Adolescent Boston Houghton Mifflm, 

Mann. Philip H and Suiter. Patricia Handbook in Diagnostic Teaching Boston Allyn and Bacon, he . ^974 

Lowenbraun.S pnd Afflech. 'j Q Teaching Mildly Handicapped Children w Regular Classes Columbus. OH 
Charles h Memll. 1976 

McCarthy, James and McCarthy Joan Learning Disobi/it/es Boston /\llyn & Bacon, 1969 A good quide for 
uriderstanding the broader fiefd of learning disafeiliti^ , 
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Money. John The Disoblefi Reader^- Education for the Dyslexic Chitd Baltimore Johns Hopkins Press, 1966 
A comprehensive look at reading disorders; the last section details specific remedial techniques 

Monarty. Alice E and Toqssnng, Povl W Adolescent Coping New York. Grune and Stratton, Inc 

MyklebusU Helmer R , ed Progress m Learning Disabilities 3 vols New York: Grune and Stratton, 1968, 
( \^)7l An indepth exploration of learning disabilities, including neurological foundations, diagnostic approaches 
<»nd early childhood education. 

Orton. Samuel Torrey Reading, Writing and Speech Problerr^s in Children New York W W Norton, 1937 
• One of the earliest books in the field " . " 

Salvia. J and Ysseldyke, J E, Assessment' in Special and Rev/edial Education. Boston. Houghton- Mifflin, 
1978 This comprehensive analysis of a number of tests culminates in a presentation on how to meaningfully in- 
terpret and communicate the results of an assessment Particular emphasis is placed on the determination of 
celiable differences and patterns of test results. 

Sattler.J Assessment qif Children s IrHelligence Revised reprint Philadelphia, Pa. W. B. Saunders Co., 1974 
This well-known test on intelligence testing includes detailed instructions on compiling and reporting assessment 
information r- 

Sharp. F A These Kids Don't Count San RafaeH CA. Academic Therapy Publications, 1971. 

Siegel. Ernest The Exceptional Child Grows Up New York: E P Datton, 1974. Outstanding book gives 
guidelines for understandihg and helping the brain-injured adolescent and young adult 

Siegel Helping the Bram mjured Child New York* Association for Brain Injured Children, 1%2. Outstanding 
book f or tb g lay reader and the professional giving very concrete aids and practical advice on helping the 
children educationally and behaviorally 

SiegeL Rita and Siegel. Paul Help for the Lone/y Child New York E P Dutton, 1978^ 

Simpson. Eileen Revers(^ A Personal Account of Victor]; over Dys/exia -Boston Houghton MifflinrT^79, 

Smith. Sally L No Easy 'Anstuers • The Learning Disabled Child Washington. D C : National Institute for Men- 
tal Health. 1978 Introduction to the world of the learning disabled youngsters for a lay audiences 

Stock. Claudette Mmimdl Brain D\;sf unction Child Some Clinical Manifestations. Definitions, Descriptions, 
and Remediation Approaches Boulder, Col Pruett Press, 1%9- Excellent concrete descriptions of learning 
and behavior problenrrs of learning disaWed children and remedial procedures ^ 

Turbull. Ann T . Strickland. Bonnie B "and Brantley. John C Developmg and Implenientrng Individualized^ 
Education Programs Columbus. OH Charles E Merrill, 1978 " ' , . 

f 

U S Department of Health, Education and Welfare Learning Disabilities Due to Minimal Brain D},;sfunction 
Publication 1646 Washington, DC Government Printing Office, 1977 Pamphlet clearly describes problems 
of the learning disabled Available for forty-five centsJrom the §uperinteadent of Do<;yments at the GPO 

Vallett. Robert D Remediation on Learning Disabilities Belmont. CA Fearon Publications. 1967 Looseleaf 
notebook of activities for leachers 

Wallace, G and Larsen. S C Educational A^ssessment of Learning Problems Testing for Teaching Boston 
Allyn and Bacon. 1978 

w Weiderholt. J L . Hamnjiil. D D and Brown, jV^The Resource Teacher A Gui^e to Effective Practices 
Boston Allyn and Bacon, 1978 ' ^ 

Wfeiss. Kejen and Weiss. "Martin Home is a Learning Place A Parentis Guide to Learning Disabilities Boston 
' Littl^. Brown. 1976 - , 

Weiss. Helen and Weiss. Martin A Survival Manual Case Studies and Suggestions for the Learning Disabled 
Teenagers Great Barnngton, Mass Treehouse^ssociation 

Wender. Paul H The H^/peractive Child New York Crown Hublisheri. 1973 An excellent introduction for 
x^Parent$ L/ f , 
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Wender Minimal Braih^sfunction in Children. New York: John Wiley and Sons. 1971. Discussion of causes 
of minima brain dysfunction covers.medica|-and biochemical aspects, includes a good section on management 
and usefulness of medication for certain children. 

JWig. Bizabeth H and SemelfEleanor Messing. Language Disabilities in Children and Adolescents Columbus. 
OH: Charles E Merrill, 1976. 

Young. Milton A Teac^hildren with Special Needs: A Problem Solving Approach New York: John Day 
Company. 1967 Diagtiogfl*^ teaching Tor learning disabled children. 

• Professional Journals and Periodicals 

Academic Therapy; 1539 Fourth St , San Rafael. CA'94901. 

Elementary English Official jot^al of the ElemeRtai^Section of the National Council of Teachers of English 
111 Kenyon Rd., Urbana. I|| 61801. ' 

Exoeptiona; Children Publication of the Council fgr Exceptional Children, 1920 Association Dr.. Reston, \f 

The Exceptional Parent P 0 Box lO'l, Boston. Mess. 02117. 

Focus on Exceptional Children 6635 E Villanova PI., Denver, Colo, 80222, 

Journal of Learning Disabilities. 101 E, Ontario. Chicago, ill, 60611 

Journal of Reading Pjiblished for secondary teachers by the international Reading Association 800 Barksdale 
Kd rrfewark. Del. 19711 

The Journai of Special Education 1115 5th Ave,. New York. N,Y. 10003, 

Language. ^Pf"'' ^"^ bearing Services in the Schools. /H^urnal of the American Speeth and Hearing 
Association. 90^ Old Georgetown Rd . Washington. D C, 20014 

^ LearnmgDisabihtv Qaamrlv Publication of the Division for Children with Learning Disabilities, 1920 Associa- 
tion UT . Reston. Va^ 22091 . * 

Reading Research Quarterlv Publication of ihe International Reading Association, devoted to complete 
research studies 800 Barksdale Rd . Newark. Del. 19711 - 

The Reading Teacher Publication of the international Reading Association 800 Barksdale Rd.. Newark. Del 

Teaching Except^nal Children Publication of the Council for Exceptional Children 1920 Association Dr . 
Keston, Va 22091 * * 

■* 

• Films and Fjimstrips 

It IS wise for teachers to preview films prior to using them. 

Ado/escence and Learning Disabilities Describes the tasks of adolescence and relates them to the learning- 
disabled adolescent Color/sound. 40 minutes, Lawren Productions, inc . P,0 Box 1542. Burlingame. Calif. 

'^'"9"°'*' ""'^ treatment of children with' learning disa'^s'. 
^nd/black and whjte, 28 minutes Contemporary films. McGraw-Hill. 330 W. 42nd St , New Yorii N.Y ' 

// A Bov Can^t Learn Deals with a seventeen-year-old higb school student with a learning disability 
bound/color. 28 minutes Lawren Productions, inc . P O Box 1542. Burlingame, Calif, 94010 
/•m Not Too Farr^ous At It Shows the importance df knowing what children can and cannot do and exhibitithe 
many and va^ed behavioral problems associated with learning disabilities Sound/black and white 28 min Jes 
Contemporary Films. McGraw Hill, 330 W 42nd St , New York./N Y 10036 

0 
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im Really Tr\;ing -A segment of the "Marcus Weiby. M.D /' television show about a learning disabled boy 
Sour^/color, 52 minutes. ACLD. 220 Brownsville Rd . Pittsburgh, Pa" 15210 

The Learning Series Four films showing graphic episodes of children attempting to cope with life tasks for which 
they are not ready Sound/black and white. 28 minutes Contemporary Films» McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St , 
New York. N Y 10036 

People You Would Like to Know Series of films fo^ early grades to help integrate handicapped children in the 
classrooms Suitable for classroom and community use. to preview or purchase write Encyclopedia' Britannica, 
Educational Corporation, 425 N Michigan Ave . Chicago, III • * - 

Public School Program for Learning Disabilities. Fflm bf a self-contained classroom of young children with 
various neurological learning disorders Sound/color, 1^ minutes 'Office of Educational Service Region of 
Cook County, 33 W Grand Ave , Chicago, III , 60610 

The School Daze of the Learning Disability; Child Explores and explains the basic handicaps gf the learning 
disabled child, how they create interpersonal problems at home and school and what might be done to 6ver- 
come their effects Film sound strip, two part. 45 minutes Alpern CommunicatHDRS, 220 Gulph Hills Rd. /Rad- 
nor. Pa 19087 

A Walk in Another Pair of Shoes Narrator Tennessee Ernie Ford explains to children sonrie of the problems en- 
countered by learning-disabled. children Sound/color filmstrip. I8V2 rrrmutet^ANHC Film Distribution /P O 
Sox 1526. Vista. CA 92083 ' ' - 

IVhv Billy; Couldnt L^arn Demonstrates problems, diagnosis and education of children with neurological han-, ^ 
dicaps Sound /color, 40 minutes California Association fOr Neurologically Handicapped Children, 6742 Will 
Rogers St , Los Angeles. CA 96405 ^ '4 , 

• Approved Special Education Programs Currently Offered by Georgia Colleges and Universities 
November^ 1979 ^ - . 



ALBANY STATE COLLEGE 

Department of Psychology 
504 College Dr • 
Albany. Ga 31705 
(9T^) 439-4072 

Undergraduate Level (T-4) 

Mental Retardation 

^RMSJR^G STATE COLLEGE 

Dep^rt[nent of Education 
11935 Abercorn St 
Savannah, Ga 
(912) 927 5280 

Graduate Level (T*5) 

Emotionally Disturbed (Jomt program 
with Savannah State College) 

ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 

Special Education Department 
223 Chestnut St. * 
Atlanta. Ga 30314 
(404) 525-8234 
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Graduate Level KT- 5) 

Mental Retardation (Educable) 
Mental Retardation (Trainable) 
Interrelated 
Behavior Disorders 
' Learning Disabilities 

Post Master Level (T-6) 

Interrelated 

Mental Retardation (Educable) 
Learning Disabilities' 

Augusta college 

Special Education Department 
Augusta. Ga 30904 
(404) 828-3601 

Undergraduate Level (T'4) 

Mental "Retardation (Educable) 
Mental Retardation (Trainable) 
(Certification) 

Graduate Level (T-5) 

Mental Retardation (Educable) 
Mental Retardation (Trainable) 

BRENAU COLLEGE 

Division of Education and Graduate Study 

Gainesville. Ga 30501 

(404) 532 4341. ext 231 or 42 
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Undergraduate Level (T-4) 

Mental Retardation (Educable) 
Mental Retardation (Trainable) 

Courses offeree} in 
Behavior Disorders 
Learning Disabilities 
Physically H4|||capped 

Graduate Level (T-5) 

Learning Disabilities * * 

COLUMBUS COLLEGE 

Special Education Department 

Columbus. Ga. 31907 

(404) 568-2251 ' ' 

Undergraduate Level (T-4) 

Mental Retardation (Educable) 
Mental Retardation (Trainable) 

Graduate Level (T-5) 

Mental Retardation (Educable) 
Mental Retardation (Trainable) 
Learniog^Disabilities 
Behavior Disorders 
Gifted (certification) 
Interrelated 

Hospital/Homebound (certification) 

EMORY UNIVERSITY^ 

Graduate Program of Communicative Disorders 

P.O.' Box Drawer WW 

Atlanta. Ga 30322 ^ 

(404) 329-7790 

Grp^uate Level (T-5) 

midiology 

Speech Impaired ^ 
Learning*Disabilities 

GEORGIA COLLEGE 

School of Education y 
MiHedgeville. Ga 31061 
(912) 453-4577 

Undergraduat«4^^l (T-^) 

Mental Retardation (Educable) 
Mental Retardation (Trainable) 

Graduate Level ](J-5) 

Mental Retardation (Educable) , , 

Mental Retardation (Trainable) 
Specific Learning Disabilities 
Behavior Disorders 
Gifte? (ceittification) 

GEORGIA SOUTHERN COLLEGE 

Special Education Department 
Statesboro. Ga. 30459 . . 

(912) 681-5596 ' ' 
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Undergraduate Level (T-4) * 

Mental Retardation (Educable) 

Graduate Level (T-S) 

Mental Retardation (Educable) 
Mental Retardation (Trainable) " * 

Learning Disabilities ( 
B^dvior Disorders ' , * 

GEORGIA SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE 

JDepartment of Education 
^mericus, Ga, 31709 
<912) 928-1283 

GEORGIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Department of Special Education 
University Plaza 
Atlanta, Ga, 30303 
(404) 659-2543 

Graduate Level (T-5) 

Mildly Handicapped 
Prevocational/Career Education 
Behavior Disorders (certification) 
Interrelated ^ * 

Learning Dlsabiliti^ (certification) 
Visual Impairment 
Deaf Education (Hearing Impaired) 
.Early Childhood 
Speech Pathology * 
H^jitaf/Homebound (certification) 
Gffid Education 

Moderately/Severely Handicapped 

Po8t Master Level - Ed.S. (T-6) 

Education Specialist in 
Special EducatlorlirAdministration 
Mental Retardation ' ^ 
^Behavior Disorders 
Learning Disabilities 
Visually Impaired 

^pctbral Level 

Interrelated with specialization in 
Special Education Administration 
Mental Retardation ^ 
Behavior Disorders 
Learning Disabilities 
Gifteditducation - 
Early Childhood Special Education 

' MERCER UNIVERSITY ' 

Special Edutation 
M^icon. Ga 31207 
^ (9X2) 745-6811. ext. 207 

. Undergraduate Level (T-4) 

Mental Retardation ' • 



3Graduatc Level (T-5) 
IntiBJrrelated 

MORl^IS BROWN ^QtLEGE ^ 

Department of EcfeCation and Psychology 
Box^302. 643 Martin Luther King Dr., SW 
Atlahta, Ga. 30314 
(404) 525-7831. ext 38 

Undergraduate Level (T*4) 

Mental Retardation (Educable) 
Mental Retardation (Trainable) 

NORTH GEORGIA COLLEGE j * 

Special Education Departtpent 

Dahlonega, Ga. 30533 

(404) 864-3391. ext 310 or 311 . * 

Undergraduate Level (T-4) 

Mental Retardation (Edugable) 
Mental Retardation (Trainable) 

Graduate Level (T-5) 

Mental Retardation 
% Learning Disabilities » 
' Behavior Disorders 
Interrelated 

Hospital/ Homebound (Endorsement) 
Gifted Education (Endorsement) . ' 

» 

UNJJi{ERSrrY OF GEORGIA 

• Division'for Exceptional Children 
570 Aderhold Hall 
Athens. Ga,' 30602 
(404) 542-1685 , , 



Undergraduate Level (T-4) ^ 

Mental Retardation (Educable) 
Mental Retardatiyi (Trainable) , ^ 

Graduate Level (T-5) ^ j 

Mental Retardation (Edocabl^ 
Mental Retardation (Trainable) • 
Speech Pathology 
Multihandicapped ' 
Behavior Disorders 
Learning Disabilities - ^ 
Audiology y' 
Gifted 

Early Childhood (Special Education) 
Hospital/ Homebound (cerliflcaticfn) 

Graduate Level (T:6) 
Mental Relardation (EMR/TMR) 
Behavior Disorders . • 
Learning Disabilities ^ 
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Doctoral Level * . >^ . 

^^eptional Chijdrc^ '^'J 
Behavior Disorders" ^ 
Speech Pathology 
Mental Retardation 
Administration- , \ 
Early Chilcfhood Education 

vMdosta state college 

Special Education Department 
Valdosta, Ga^ 31601 ) 
(912) 247-3270 " . 

i 

Undergrad)iate Level 

Mental Retardatipn (Educable) 
Mental) Retardatiorfifl^inable). 
Early Childhood Educ/tion 
Behavior Disord^s • ^ 

Learning Disabilities ^ ' ^ 

Course sequence for certification offered 
Hospital/Homebound 
Gifted 

Basic Coursework , ^ 

Special Education Administration 
. Multihandicapped 

Deaf Edlication ' 

Gifted 

Post Master Level 

Education Specialist i^Special Education (exten- 
^n of the T-5 m MR. LD. BD, DE, and MM) 

WEST GEORGIA COLLEGE 

Departmelrit of Education \/ 
Canroliton, Ga. 30117 ' . 
■ (404) 834-1332 

Undergraduate Level 

Mental Retardation (Educable) ' 
Mental Retardation (Trainable) 
Earlj^hildhood Education 

' Gradui^te Eevel ^ 

Mental R^etardation (Educable) 

Mental Retardation (Trainable) 
" Learning Disabilities 

^ehavior Disorders ^ \ 

interrelated , | 

Gifted (Endorsement) ' . . ^ 

* Administration * ^ * 

Early Childhoqfl Education 

Deaf Education. (Endorsement) V 
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• Materials • ' ^. 

• * ^Thert ate many materials available commejrciejly It is important that^the learning djsa'bjhtjes teaclier (ifeci^ if 
and how to use commercial materials*tq teach a student New materials ewe appeafirtg on the market d^Uy 
Before apy materials are ordered, it may be wise to read atl tht^vfilable literature about a n^aterial and experi- 
ment by using the m||^^ials it it is at all possible The Georgiajparniiva^ Center^GLRS) have mforma- 
« tioh and materials to pr€#ew and use See Chapter VII. C |or list TnRe are aJscJ'curriculum laboratories at the 
co(ll|^l> and urjiversities vyhich can-provide additional opporturifcl^ fo see the materials fi^thand In many case^ 
' mejjerials^re not described accurately and orders are placed for materfals which are ove^^^iced or inappropriate 
» * , Although It IS impossible to^rv^ this pitfall all of the time, careful investigation before ordering may lead to bet- 
ter selection of material and fewer shelves filled with unused materieJs ' , 

^ \ ' %^ > 

The following list of points to consider in choosing materials may be oTsome assistance The Material-Eguipment-> 

Rating Sheet m Appendix 0 would be'helpfufin establishing a systemwide index of materials 

, Consideration m (he Selection of Instructional Materials ~ >- 

^. 1 Entry Skills ^ . . ' ^ 

V - vAre the entry behaviors demanded by the material easy to ascertain? 

Ate the' students capable of making the responses required by the materiaP 
Does tfie mat^ial provide a method to determine initial placemenf^ 0 
Content • * . 

Does the content reflect general knowledge and r^sfearch in the^contdnt area*^, 
" \i the material current"^ • ^ ' / ^ \ m 

Is the n;jaterial accurate"^ ^ " • , / . \ . " 

Are the concepts presented clearly"^ • / - • 

Does fl^ ma'terial pre^j^t the major concepts that you vWisVto stress*^ 
' ^« Is adequate practice of th^ skill pmvided'^ * . 

3 S^qu^jnce 

. ' Is the Sequence evident in *the ijiatenaP ** 

Does the seqlienc^ pi'oceed^from simple to complex'^ \ 
Poe\ the, material prpceed In a logical order^ » ^ 
Are the st*p% in the sequence smalP 

4 • Objectives ... ^ ^ i 
* » Ace obje^trves^ stated for the matflkP 

Ar^ the objectives stated similar to your objectives'^ 
^ ' h Ongoing Assessment " 

, Does the matj&jial suggest assessment methods'^ 

^ Would the material' adapt to ppgoing assessment"^ 

b Feedback ^ _ * ^ V. , 

Does the material. include provisions for cofcsction and feedback to pupils^ 
Can a feedback procedure be established for the material? 
7 /Adaptability to^ individualization , * ^ 

Does the chiH make an independent response*^ * • 
Can the chi^ld progress independently'^ ^ ' • 

Can the chjld be placedlin the maten|tat his or her own leveP 
Can the chiW advance to subsequent ta^s|#i A she has demonstrated proficiency*^ 

i^icip 
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Does -the material encourage active pupiK^^icipation'' 
Does the material" provide for^a student response that can be evaluated*^ 
Physical Characteristics 

.Is the material attractive and of good quality*^ 
Is the type sii?e suitable to the maturity of the pupils'-^ 
Do the illustrations enhance the mat^riaP 
r^o pages have more i^Q^Afk student task per page*^ 
Information^ tp Teacher 

Ms fbsenti^l background information provided'-^ . 
Ivthe sequence of the material specified'-^ 
Are thC> instructions to- you clea^- and complete*^ 
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Are there reproductions of the student text in -jTour joanuat? 
Can you easily locate practice and revieWpages? 
Do you ne^d any specific knowledge p\ training? 

•Source. * 

Lowenbraun, Sh^ila/and Affleck, Jaj^ies Q., editors, leachmq MM\\^ Handicapped Children in Regular 
^ Classes. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1976. 66-67. 

• Related Services 

^ Related services are supportive services which are required to help a handicapped cljild to bfenefit from special 
education. There are many studentJKvho require services^ in addition to the program for specific leamiog 
disabdi«es. Related services that n\a^^ listed on a learning disabled student s lEP' include ^ 
speech therapy ' i JM 

tri^sportation ' . 

vocational rehabilitation services 

physical therapy . ' * ^ • 

occi^tional ther£ipy ' 
audiology 

diagnostic or eyaluativ^ medical servkes 4 
. school health services ' . 

a^ptive physical education % 
social work services ^ , 

Related Vocational Instruction (RVI) 
psychological services 
counseling 

. parent counseling or training * ' 

There may be other supportive services n^g^ed by a particular student. All the special education and related ser- 
vices a s^dent requires to benefit from special education must listed on the student's lEP. It is imperative that 
one comprehensive lEP be developed. The goals and objectives should be coordinated to prevent ^overlap and ^ 
^ permit reinforcement of slijlls leamfed. , * 
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All learnmy disabilities programs both existing and newly started sfiould be monitored and m^sured for con' 
tinuous evaluation and revision** Procedures to determine if objectives are being met need to be in place^The 
followmg^are some questions to b^^ addressed when designing an e^uatioti c(»mponent 

Administrative^objectlves How will the progremi b*i monitored and ^aluated'' What aspects of the program 
will be monito'ftf'd and evaluated, when, by whom, and at what mterv^'^ Which administrators will be directly 
responsible for the program''^ What is the organisational structure-' 

Program objectives ^fiat cnteria will indicate success of the program''^ When, by whom and Inowwill that 
, be (ie( idecH What sBkuld students be able to do as a result of partu ipating in the program'^' How should they 
be different from wheB they entered (i e , exit crrtaria)'' WIuj! isllie relationship of this program to others m 
spec mI edfu <^\^>^^ ^nd regular education''' What role will regular education and or other (psychologist, CESA, 
eU ) f)ersontu'j play iivthe evaluation of the progrcim^ - ^ 

leacher objec tives\ Will there be a rr^inimum number of instructional iiours'' of indirect services a minimum 
caseload'' What requirementsWill there be for supportive services to regular classroom teachejts'' What forms, 
reports d^a or other records will teachers have to complete''' When and to wfiom do they report'' 

Student objectives - What is required of students - contracts minimum* attendance'' What long range and 
short range goals are itemized in the lEP''' 

Revision and Update— Based upon the data received via the e^vaiuation procedures the learning disabilities 
program will probably need periodic updatir>g to improve its effectiveness Other changes such as additi<j>ns or 
-clo^ig of scht)ols and modification ^n central offices procedures affect the operations of tfie program and 
therefore also r^eeci t(^ be'considered , ^ 

> 

Ifie following checklist may be usecj to evaluate learning disabilities programs Good programs will foster or 
^Mrengthen support from the administration and regular faculty Gooci-programs will also help the pgblu relations 
betwi'en regular class and special class teachers Most isnporlantiv good programs will heif) learning disabled 
youngsters succeed rn sctiool * , • ^ 



/ ' Program Evaluation Checklist 

^ . ^ . Yes Some No N A ' 

Referral Procedures j 

• Uniform pr<)( edure^ for referral have been csMblished cinti 
are l^Hpiig utilised • 

• Ifu'i^e pro(,e(iures rtre m written form and available to all ap ■ ^ 
pruprirtle per^onnef , j 

These procedures cjilow for self referral of students where ap ' - ' 

[)ropriale . • 

• \ firenlv or leg^l gUardians of referred pupils are fully in ^ ^ ' ' 
formed f)f^[ie relerrats and reasons for the referral accorditig 
to due process procedures m the ReguiQti(}ni> and Pru 
( ecfnres « 

• Referrals are m^de after alternati\.t> ^nethods have been 
emploved To ac c ommodate student within the regular 
program ^ ' . . . * ^ t 

• B^ih spet i(jl,e(lu( fition rind nf)n special educatl(^^j_pe!<soiH')>'l / t 
are knowK-idgeahle ahoul refeiYa! rind placement procedures \ 

Eligibility 

• Hie (6'leinnuatM)n })<js been niade thai tfu student s defn its. . 
.ut' iX)! priniank ffie result of sensorv, handicap emolionai 
disiurhriiue menial retrird(jition envvror>rnental c ultur.^i or 
e( out <|is,idv .Milfjqe 
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/ 

• Evaluations are conducted in accordance with Regi^ions* 
artid Procedures due process, required team evalj^lnon. writ- 
ten report, etc 

Placement ' 

• Criteria and procedures are in written form and available to 
all appropriate personnel 

• Parents or legal guardians are afforded the opportu>iity for a 
conference to discuss evaluation results. lEP and placerrvent 
recommendations 

• If conference is refused, appropriate alternatives ai;e em- 
ployed to provide information to parents or legal guardians 

• Each student has an lEP written prior to the time of his entry 
into the program m accordance with Regulations and Proce- 
dures . 

• PiQcemer)t committees have been established and are func- 
Uonirfg ' \ 

• Placement activities actively; involve the regular classroom 
teacher, parent or legal guardian, prospective receiving 
teacher and pnnctpal 

• Placement decisions follow the Least Restrictive Alternative 
guidelines 

• Student participation in the regular program is designed ^to 
maximize the likelihood of success in accordance with identi- 
fied needs 

• Procedures concerning reentry and .withdrawal are outlined 
and available to all appropriate personnel 

• Reentry and withdrawal procedures are in keeping with 
guidelines in Regulations and Procedures regarding due 
process 

Program ^ ^ 

• Class size is in keeping with recommendations in fmgulations 
and Procedures 

• The instruotional program provides each student with aca- 

. demic. social and occupational skills as Specified in his or her 
lEP * 

• There is a systematic procedure to provide ongoing evalua- 
tion of stud^nfs 

• The evaluation procedure provides for regular classroom 
teacher, parent and.' whc/e appropnate. studentnnput 

• The program as a whole is an integral part of the school, 
actively involving regutar and fecial school personnel, e g , 
vocational education, counseling, etc 

• Teachers maintain appropriate and regular records of student 
progress 9 

• 'Parents receive periodic reports specific to student's. program 
^and progress ' ' 

Procedures exist- for grading and meeting graduation require- 
ments that include input frbm both regular 2ind special 
e^lucation personnel 
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' • Teachers maintain frequent contact wtth regular dass teach- 
ers', provide assistance to them and paFticipate in in-service to. 
fatully. » * 

• Teachers of self-contained are fully certified in LD aod re- 
source teachers are fully certified in LD oi* interrelated 

• In-service for school faculty occuw as needed and is an inte- 
gral component of the pr(5gram plan 

• In-service is conducted for other system personnel specific to 
the levels of the LD programs, as needed, ^ 

Facilities 

• Instructional spacers equivaler^t to one half a regular class- 
room or great^ • . » - 

• Instructional space is sufficient and appropnate' for students 
served in program 

• Lighting and ventilation aVe sufficient and appropriate 

• The location of the instructional space in the schobfis appro- 
pnate 

• ' Instructional space is appropnately furnished with sufficient 
desks, tables, storage spac^ 

• Adeqi|ate and appropnate equipmenf is provided either by 
the school or^te special-education program 

• Matenals^are 1Wqua|e and appropnate 

• Confidential information is kept in a secure place 
Evaluation • ' , * 

• A procedure exists for ongoing evaluation of program effec- 
tiveness ♦ 

• Design and implementation of the evaluatipn procedure ip'- 
cludes both regular and special education personnel 

• Goals and objectives of the program are evaluated at least 
annually and revised if necessary 

• Evaluation procedures involve regular and special education • 
staff, teachers e^nd administrators, parents and students 
v^ere appropriate 

• Not Applicable ^ 



Yes' Some 



No 



N/A' 
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• National 

Council for Exceptional ^Children 
1920 Association Dr 
Reston, Va 22091 

Division for Children with Learnino^sabilities 

of the Council for Exceptional Chilafren 
1920 Association Dr 
Reston, Va 22091 



Association for Children with Learning Disabilities 
4156 Library Rd 
Pittsburgh, Pa 15234 

r 

• State 

f 

Georgia Division for Children with Learning Disabilities 

of the Council for Exceptiojnal Children 
2779 G Clairmont Rd , N E 
Atlanta. Ga . ^ > 

Georgia Association for Children. 

witK Learning Disabilities, Inc . *t 

Box 29492 ' * , 

Atlanta. Ga 30357 

(404) 633 1236 ' / - 

I 

• Local Chapters of the AMociation for * 
Children with Learning Disabilities * " 

Augusta Council • 
Ms Carol Wright . 
3121 Ramsgate Rd 
Augusta. Ga 30909 
(404) 733-3352* 



Chattahoochee Council 
Mrs Mary Tmsley 
430 Meadow Glen Trail . ' 
* RoswelL Ga 30075 
(404)993-1944 

Chattaljoochee Valley Council 
Mrs Ann Lutz*' 
3811BhleySt 
Columbus. Ga 31904 
(404) 561-9873 

DeKalb County Council 
Clark & Bobby Shafer 
5018 Pine Bark Circle 
Dunwoody. Ga 
<4()4) 394-2288 

Gwmnett County 
Frances Deal 
4728 Emily Dr 
^^''""•T?*lburn. Ga 30247. 
(4()?|^923>1799 - 



Marietta-Cobb Council 
Mrs Ann Larkey 
3007 Octavia Circle 
Marietta. Ga 30062 

» 

Monroe County Council 
Mrs Charles E Royd 
PO Box 355 
Smarr/Ga 3f086 

Northeast Council 
Charlotte Brown 
596 Fortson Rd 
Athens. Ga 30601 
(404i 548-2738 

Northwest Georgia Council 
Mrs, Joy Barry 
305 Meadowdale Dr 
Dalton. Ga. 30720 . 
(404) 259-51% (tl) 
(404) 27.8-6800 (O) 

Southeastern Counc^ 
Mrs. Pam McCaslin 
.503 East President ^t 
Savannah, Ga. 31401 

r Forsyth County Council 
Mrs Jerrie Benner 
Route 5 

•Gumming, Ga 30130 ^ 

Clayton County Council 
Mrs Donna Bannister 
7134 Lady Heidi Coprt 
Jonesboro. Ga 30236 
(404) 478-1261 
^' 

Child Advocacy Groups 

(jeorgia Advocacy Office 



1447 Peachtree St , 
Atlanta. Ga 30309 



NE Suite 811 



LOOKOUT 

1980 Walton Wood Circle 
Tucker. Ga 30084' 
c/o*Ms Beth Mack 

Parents Advocating 
Vocational Education 
2095 Kmridge Court 
Marietta. Ga 30060 
c/o Ms Pat Smith 
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Georgia Learning Resources System > 

GLRS maintains em instructional materials center where special educators may preview and borrow materials, 
p The collection includes diagnostic matenals. teacher training and professional materials and child use instruc- 

tional materials Matenals are loaned on a short-term^ basis to provide educational intervention for. particular 
cKildreij, to be used by teachers for trail or prevtew or to help facilitate selection and-purchase decisions 

GLRS provides in service training tjirQugh-^vDn^fm effective use, of media and educa- 

tional equipment, new) teachingH^echniqUes and methods and innovative instructional materials Every effort is 
made to prpvide workshops which directly relate to the identified needs or interests of each school system. 

GLRS maintains a video-tape collection of outstanding special education workshops v^ich have been con- 
ducted throughout Georgia In e^/ddition, exemplary special classrooms can be videotaped These tapes may be 
^ borrowed for workshops, in-service meetings or individual pfreviewirig 

^ GLRS sponsors various special projects to introduce innovative ideas and matenals being used successfully with 
exceptional children across the nation. The Select-Ed Prescnptive Materials Retrieval System, Cornputer-Based 
Resource Units <CBRU), Educational Research Information Center (EBIC), Materials Analysis and Retneval 
System (MARS) and the Master-Teacher Model are sofie of the educational innovations which GLRS has in- 
troduced to Georgia educators. - ^ . ' 

♦ GLRS acts as an information interchange network Information is disseminated to special educators about the 
vanous areas of exceptionality, about programs and services offered to exceptional children in Georgia and 
abojut meetings and conferences of interest to special educators 

GLRS provides information and referraj for diagnostic servicej and educationar planning for A% severely handi- 
capped child ^JIS^ 

Centers for Severely Emotionally Disturbed 

/ (Psycho^ducatic^al Center Network) . - ' - -^^ • , 

. ^ The SED centers are multidistrict programs designed to serve a low incidence population The projected popula- 
tion for SED is one-half percent ( 005%) of the population ages zero through 16 There are 'currently 24 
'centers, each with satellite servidA* providing nonresidential, community-based services including diagnostic 
educational, psychological and p^htstnc assessment, remedial services such as special ^diKation<lass€S., in- 
dividual group therapy and parent*services 

. . ^ 4 . 

Each center is responsible for serving children, ages 0 through 16, who are severely emotional^d^sturbed or 

behaviorally disordered The major admission requirement will bet/ie presence of an emotional or behavioral 

disorder severe enough to require a special child treat meJ^>rOgram or a special education program not 

available in the public school or comnnunity Children who are mild to moderate behavfor problem or discipline 

problems are not^eligible These children are characterized by 

^ severe emotional disturbance such as. but not limited to. childhood schizophrenia, autism, severe emotional 
deprivation and adjustment req^tions, 

' - < ' 

severe behaviorai'disorders such as. but not limited to. neurolbgical irnpairment. Cuftural depnvation and de- ' 

velopmental. 



severe school -related maladjustment such as. but not limited to, behavior, socialization communication and 
academic skills , ^ 

4 

At all centers referrals will be accepted frdm. but not limited to, early childhood programs, pnvate day care pro- 
grams, community service centers, well baby clinics, kindergartens, public schools, parents aThd ^ther child- 
serving agencies and physicians • , ^ 

For additional information, contact the State Coordinator. Centers for Severely Emononally Disturbed, Georgia 
Department of Education, Atlanta. Georgia 30334 or call (404) 656 6317 ' < 
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Appendix A 

Code of Ethlc8 * / 

(fcr the Division for Children with Learning Disabilities. Council for Exceptional Children) 

The members of the Division for Children with Learning Disabilities (DCLD) of the Council for Exceptional 
Children have^a responsibility to offer services that reflect the highest possible concern for the welfare of the in- 
jlividUals they serve Those mefnbers who are engaged in.teaching, providing clinical services and conducting 
research that is addressed to the educational and social needs of individuals designated as learning disabled 
should be committed to the development of the potential of each individual served. To be able to do this, 
members of DCLD should seek and obtain quality training in their respective fields by participating in courses of 
study sponsored by institutions of higher learning or by other agencies such as local in-service training programs 
They should also strive to enhance communication mh other disciplines to assure that each individual served 
receives the most approjViate services available The welfare of the individual needing help and the lay and pro- 
fessional persons directly involved in providing service should be the primary concerns of the members of 
DCLD Ethical standards relating to professional competence, individual welfare, research and publications and 
professional relationships are listed below. ^ . • 

1 Professional Competence 

Each member of DCLD should be concerned with receiving'quality training in skills necessary for serving the 
needs of learnina disabled indivi^Juals The institutions engaged in training should represent the highest stan- 
dards of excellence among those providing such training, as judged by competent professionals in the field, 
* and a^ipropriate accrediting agencies 
a. Members of DCLD should possess the propef^qualifications necessary for providing the services repre- 
^ sented by their respective disciplines They should not attempt to deliver services for which they are not 
adequately trained 

^ b Those members engaged in the training- of each discipline represented m DCLD should strive to assure 
that trainees receive the skills considered necessary for effective delivery of services to learning disabled- 
individuals , ) ' 

c ^ Members of DCLD^houW be constantly upgrading their skills in their respective disciplines They should 
attempt to remain informed as to the new developments in th« broad field of learning disabilities as well as 
in their ow^ disciplines • ► 

2 Welfare of the individual served " 

Because the members of DCLD are both-eonsufners and producers of service programs and technology that 
may affect an individuaPs life significantly, members must engage in a process whereby each individual iden- 
tified as possessing learning disabilities is guaranteed that his/her weJfare is of primary importance. 
a Ail members engaged ip the identification, evaluation, and treatment of individuals designated learning 
disabled should adhere to practices that are^ ir^eeping with legal standards Members must guarantee 
each individual served his/her constitutional rights. No practice that violates a person's le^l lights should 
be condpned . 
b Any discrimination on the basis of race, sex. religion/or national origin in the identification, evaluation, 

• and treatment of learning disabled individuals should not be condoned by members of DCLD 

c Members of DCLD should* assume responsibility for their roles as helping members of our society and 
shcujid realize the signiffcance the trust given to them because of their position to offer services to those in 
^ ^eed They should also present to the public a realistic picture of the limitations of the knowledge base 
and should not make the claim that tffey or rpembers of their profession afe able to solve all the intricate 
problems individuals with learning disabilities may manifest Furthermore, no attempts should be made to 

• promote personal gains by capitalizing in any way upon the educational and social needs of those with 
learning problems ' ' * , 

d In keepirtg with the legal standards, members of DCLD should safeguard the confidentiality of informa- 
tion obtained dunng the process of identifying, evaluating, and/or delivering services toleaJping disabled 
individuals The individual or their reiDrcsentatives should be consulted before information is released to 

• other interested professionals 

3 Research and, publications 

Members of DCLD engaged^in research activities should iHrive for improvement of services to those in- 
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dividuals designated learning disabled. All research activities Ihould conducted m the best interests of 
those individuals involved. 

a. Those membfcrs engaged in research activiftes sho'uld inform' the individuals Involved concerning the 
nature of the activities, in aU cases except those in which such communication is clearly not feasible €ach 
parMcipant, with those exceptions, should have the right to decljne participation in the research activity. 

b Ethical treatment of the data should be the concern of t^ose engaged in research activities, k is their duty 
to mamtain the highest standards of research practices and to report the findings accurately 

c. Mernbers who publish the results of their research should st^ve to select and/or develop outfets for 
publications Avhich represent quality in style, fairness in selecdviiy, and competence in research stan- 
aaras. > 

Professional Relationships • ' 

.Members of DCLD should strive to enhance the professional relationships with their colleagues in their 
respective d«c,plines and with those colleagues representing other professions. They should strive to work in 
d^viduals '° controversies that may hinder thetjuality of services to learning disabled in- 

a. _ Me'mbers of .DCLD should fecognize the competencies and expertise of members representing other 

d«c.pl.nes as well as those of members in their own disciplines. They should make full tfse of the technical 
u-S' ^"'^ administrative resources of all disciplines. Channels of communication 

should b6 open so that .no duplication of services or loss i^ quality of services may occur 

b. Members of DCLD shc^d observe the Code of Ethics in all professional en^leavors. Jf a member 
observes what s/he considers to \^ an unethical practice on the part of a coUeague, s/hc is obligated to * 
attempt to rectify the Situation. If informal measures fail, s/he should report the practices to the proper 
Vn'^^V "^J c°nimittees on ethical practices for DCLOjTiembets. Such comrrtittees of DCLD 
shaH t>e obl^ated to investigate the practiqes reported to them andl^ apply ^>rfeetive^neasures when 
s^ch are indicated. 

■c No member of DCLD should claim to offer services representing a skilKs) for which s/he is not properly 
trained. If s/he feels that it is necessary to offer services in more than one area, s/he i^ obligated to obTain ' 
the proper training in that area. ' , *^ 

d No members of DCLD should advertise or endorse a product in such a nfanner as to give-ihe a^pearancfe 
of having the endorsement of DCLD. « • 
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. Student. 
SchooL 



Parent/ Guardian. 
Date of Meeting^. 



Appendix B# 

Specific Learning DisabUitiet 
Evaluation Team Report 

/ 



DOB_ 



-Age^ 



Information considered in making the determination of the existence of a specific learning disabilityOes^ is ^ach- 
ed to this report including observation ^epoiOarid/or checklist, regular 'class teacher(s) report, samples of 
classw^rk and test protocols. 

I Evaluation team findings ' , k> j 



A. Psychological evaluation 

/ . 

B. Educational evaluation 

1 Language assessment 



/ 



2 Tw-o instrumental^ or each identified area of severe discrepancy 







Evaluation 








. Area 




Instrument 




Results 












« 


■ 

• 






^ r 


1 







C. Observation (s)_ 
Obs^rver(s)_ 



1 Relevant behavior 



Datc(s)/:1 



Scttingis) 
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2 Relationship to acadcjnic functioning 



D Relevant eff^o^ of 

1. Environmental disadvantage 



2 Economic disadvantage o 

3 Cultural disadvantage 



_ y ^ E Additional data considered 




ConcI 



usions 



A The student does not achieve commensurate with his/her age^ 
and ability when provided with'^ appropriate learning 'ex-' 
periences , * 

B There is a severe discrepancy between achievement anjd. ability 
whicb is not correctable without special education and related 
sAvices 

f Th^^tudent is found to have aspecific le^r-oing disability 
D The severe discrepancy is in the following aurea(s) 



Yes 



_orahexpression 
^written expr^ion ^ 
.listening cdfnprehcnsion 
j^eading comprehension 



E Basis for making the eligibility determination 
HI Signature of concurring team members 



.basic reading skilf 
.math calculation 
.math reasoning 



No 



Position 



1 
2 

>-3 



er|c 



%3 



1^ 



f * Appendix C 

Checklist of Requirements for a Suspected Specific Learning Disabilities Referral 



I Evaluation team ' ' ^ 

Teacher certified in SLD* 

Psychological Examiner ' 
f- 

' Regular teacher 



YES 



II Evaluation components 

1 Vision - Withm. Normal Limit (WNL) 
Hearing - WNL ' 



2 Psychologic^^aluation 

3 Deficit area/s 



4 Language assessment 

5 Written samples of classwork 
6, Written observation report 



III Eligibility^critena 

1 Compute expectancy level 
^Compute severe distrepancy level 
Compare with actual achievement 

, 2 Possible exclusions 

. 'Vision hearing, motor handicap • 
Mental%etardation 
Emotional disturbance 

Env/fronrmental. cultural or economic disadvantage 



IV Written report 
I 

1 Severe discrepancy '* 

2 Documentation of SLD • relevance each section 

3 Educationally relevant medical fijidings 

4 Effects of environmental, ciAural or ecojiomictlisefd vantage 





t ^ Appendix D 

Background Information: Cumulative Record ^f^eteijtion YeS.^. No. 

' Grades and Attendance * 



Year Grade/Days Read Math '"Writ. Ung, Spell Sci, ' See. St 
Present 



1 


J 


. 2 


/ 




/ 


4 


•>■ 


5 


1 


6" 


1 


7 ' 


/ ■ 






8 




9 


"5 

1 



.10 

.11 



Transfers YcsJ No_ 



Special Help (Past. 
Present ) 



Health Record 



Notes In File ^ • *• Vision 



Source Date ^ ^ Regarding Hearing 



Family Informdtion 

Father 

Mother 



Siblings 



Other Test kcsults (Individual 


GrouD 


\ 


% 






t 






•, 


** 
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CA: 

Achievement Test Date 
Birthdate ^ 
Chronological Age 



CA 



Appendix E . 

Computation for LD Formula 



Conversion of Months to Hundredths of a Year 
1 month- 08 . 5 months- 42 9 months- 75 
/6 months- 5010 months- 83 

7 months- 5811 m^onths- 91 

8 months - .66 ' 



2 months- 16 

3 months - ,25 

4 months- 33 



MA: CA X IQ 

100 



Grade Level Expectancy 



(2 CA - MA) 



\Q 85 or Above 
and 

12 years or younger * 



- 52 - 



Below 85 IQ 
or 

13 years o/ older 



MA - 5 2 



,4 



Severe Discrepancy Level 

a) 1st grade — by perforhnance on appropriate evaluative measures and adaptive behavior in the ctessroom 

b) 2nd grade ~ 1 year or more b€ToCv expectancy , ' 

c) 3rd and 4th grade — IV2 years or more below expectancy • ^ . ^ ^ 

d) 5th andjAh grade — 2 ilfars o^npre below expectancy ' • ' * 

e) ^7th and 8th grade — 3'ye^rs c^^mre belovsi expectancy 

f) 9th grad^ and beyond — 4 years or more below expectancy f> 

Grade Level Expectancy - Discrepancy (gratie placenjent) 



Grade Level Expectancy - Diserepancv. (age) 



Cqmparison Achievement and Discrepancy Level 



Appendix F 

Learning DisabilMils Teacher 
Record of ParentiJinvolveinent 



StudenlF 



Grade 



Date 



Check One' 



F%cental Reaction/Comments 
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Appendix G 



Retource Teacher ActHltiet Log 



From. 



Approximate minutes per Ittivity 
Mon Tu€S. Wed Thur. Fri. Total 



AMessment 

\ New referrals >» . ♦ . 

Ongofng evaluations . . . 

End of year 

Preparation ^ 

Planning 

Paper work . ' ^ 

Develop/obtain materials for students 
Develop/ obtain materials for teacher. 

Instruction 

Individual 

Group ^ 
Classroom 
^ ^Counseling 

Consulting with teachers 

Instruction . 
Behavior 
Materials . 

Sti^dent Qoordination /follow-up 

• * — 
Consulting with counselors ^ 

Individual prbgrahi changes . . 
Individual recommendation/follow-up 
Other *, 
« 

C6nferences >- . 
Parent ' * 

School psychologist ^ 
Director of special education , 
Principal ^ 
Staffings 

Other ^ 

Parertt group meetings , * . 

Tn-service meeting 

Professional meeting , • 

























































• 


















t 


• • 
























- 


• 






• 




■ 

f 








^-il 












f 




















f 


















I 













NOTE Please indicate any^^tiyity occumng after school hours by c^ing time 



Appendix H * \ • 

SfDd€nt!s^amG , ^ 

Subject Area ^ 

^ Behavior Rating Fdmn 

1 Do€S the'chUd adapt easily to n^w siluations, feel comfortable in new settings; enter easily into new ac- 
tivities^ . . ♦ ' 



.always 



.usually 



_sofl|e times 



Idom 



-never 



2 Does this child hesitaf^To express opinions, as evidenced by extreme caution, failure to contribute 6f a sub- 
dued manner in speaking situations? 



.always 



.usually 



_SQmet!mes 



-seldom 



-Jiever 



3 Does this child become upset by failure or other strong stresses as evidenced by such behaviors as oouting, 
whining or withdrawing? ' , «r » 



-always 



.usually 



.sometimes 



-Seldom 



.never 



4 How often is this child chosen for activities by classmates^ Is companionship sought for and valued? 
always usually sometin^ S€ldj)m never 

5 Does this child become alarmed or frighterfed easily^ Does he or she become very restless or jfttery wHen 
procedures are changed, exams are schAiuled or strange individuals are iri the room? 



.always 



.usually 



.sometimes 



-Seldom 



6 Does this child seek much support and reassurance from peers or the teacher 
their nea;ness or frequent influines as^o whether' he or she is doing wclP 



.neven 
:her,' as etri 



denced by seeking 



.always 



.usually 



.sometimes 



.seldom 



_L_never 



7 When this child is scolded or cnticized, does he or she become either very aggressive or very suHe'S and' 
withdrawn^ • - ^ 



-always 



.usually 



-Sometimes 



-seldom 



.never 



8 ^ Does this child deprecate school work, gradei. activities and worfe products^ Doe^ he or she indicate he or 
she IS not doing as well as expected^ 



.always 



.usually 



sometimes 



.seldom 



.never 



9 Does this child show confidence and assurance in his or her actions toward tfiachers^ 

1 always ^usually .sometimes seldo/n ; never - 

10 Does this child show confidence and assurance in his or her actjons toward classmates^ 

V 

r always usually ^ ' sometimes^ seldom ^nevcr 
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11 To -what extent docs this child show a S€ns€ of self-esteem, self-respect ^nd appreciation of his or her own 
worthiness? 



^always 



.usually 



sometimes 



^Idom 



12 Is this child cooperative with teachers? « 

f 

always usually sometimes 



-.seldom 



^sUt^s 



13 ^s this child cooperative wi^^^classr^ 

_al\^ays usually sometimes 



I 



^seldom 



14 Does this chfld publicfy brag or boast about ^ploits"^'* 

Lalways usually .^Bometimes seldom 



15 ' Does this child attempt to dominate or bully other children^ 



_|lways 



.usually 



.sometimes 



.seldom 



.never 



jiever 



.never 



.never 



16 Does this child continually seek attention, as evidenced by such behaviors as speaking out oftum and mak- 
ing unnecessary noises^ 



seldom 



.never-' 



' -always ^usually* ___sometimes 

^mnstreaming the LD Adoiescent South Carolina Region V Educational Services Center, 1977 
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Appendix I " 

ObMTvatlon Resources 

Two examples of observation checklists which may be used are listed helow, These are not the only checklists 
which cnay be used to help the evaluation team member in -conducting the observation 

"Individual Learning Disabilities Screening Instrument** 
Learning Pathways, Inc 

PO. Box 1407 X ' . ^ ' . 

Evergreen, Colo 80439 ' ^ 

**PupiI Rating Scale" 

(Myklebust) " . • 

Grune and Stratton, Inc 

111 Fifth Ave. * ^ 

New York. N Y 10003 ' , \ ' 
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^ ' Appendix J 

Pfitent Questlonn^re 

1 How satisfied were you with your ^ild*s progre»4n his or her school work? 



_very satisfied 
^satisfied 

.nieither satisfied or dissatisfied 
.very dissatisfied 



2 Did your child's J>€h^or improve in school this year*^ 
^ery mucn 



Jt improved the same 
.stayed same 
„lt was a little worse 
.It was much worse 



3 ^w many times did you see your child's fesourcc room teacher this year? 

once 

. twice 
three times 

other (please specify) ^ ^ 

4 How many times did you see your child's guidance counselor this y^ar? 

once 

twice 

three times , * 

other (please specify) 

5 Do you better understand why ^our child has problems learning some school materials? 

Yes. I understand much better 

Y^s. I understand better * 

11 understand things the sam£i^ 

No. things are harder to understand 

don*t'understancL$t all 



6 Does your child seem to be happier in School this year? 

Yes. much happier 

' A little happier 
^ He or she is about as happy as last year, v 

He or she is not as happy this year * 

_My child IS very unhappy |jpp6 year 
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Par^t Questionnaire 



Studcnt^s Initials^ 
Student's Grade. 



• Date. 



I feel that my son/daughter has difficulty with reading 

/ • ' 

I feel that my ^on/daughter has no difficulty with reading. 



-.^ — I feel that my son/daughter has difficulty with math. 
I fed thai my son/daughter has no difficulty with math. 



5. 



I feel that my son/daughter is doing well in other school subjects 

r > 

1 feel that my son/daughter is doing poorly nn other school subjects 

I feel that my son/daughter shows behavior problem^t home » 
I feel that. my son/daughter shows no brf^tfVior problems at home 

I feel that my son/daughter has behavior problems in school 
I feel that my son/daughter has no behavior problems in school 

I feel that my son/daughter has. m general, popr attitude about scbcJoT 
I feel fhaf my, son /daughter has, .in general, a good attitude aboyt school* 
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Appendix K 

Student Questionnaire 



•I'd like to know if things are different for you at Khool'this year I will read you a statement. Think about the 
sentence th2n check one of the blanks on your paper (Much more, more, the ^me, less or much less ) 

1 I get along better with the other students. * ^ ^ * 

2 Other children in the class teas« me about my school work \ « ^ s 

3 My teachers are more patient with me when I have problems with my work 

4 I like school more this year. / • / ' ^ 

5 My school work seems easier , • * 

6 My principal koows me better this year 

7 Other people understand my learning problems in scnool 

8 My guidance counselor has h^ped me" Understand my learning problems 

9 I have really improved my school work m the resource room 

10 My mother helps me more with my homework. 

11 My^-father helps me more with my homework 

12 My parents are more patient with me with my school work 

13 My parents yell at me when^get poor grades. •> 

14 My parents see my teacher more this year 

15 My parents are pleased with my homewbrk * ' • 0 

16 The resource rQom has helped me do my school wprk better in all my classes 

17 I feel better about myself _ ^ 

18 Learning is more fun. 

19 I know that I'll continue to, improve my school work even though some subjects will be slow: 

20 I have talked with my principal more this year • - * 
' 21 Many of my classroom assignments are too.h5ird for me to do * 
^22 I have problems learning things that othei^kids learn very easily 

23 If ot^^er children tease me about school, I can corrfrol myself because I understand myself better. 

24 l^now why it's important to do well in school 

25 I don't think I'm stupid 

26 I tirke pride m neiy accomplishments 

27 I learn md;e m the resource room than m my other classes 

28 I feel that I'll be successful some day 

29 When I da j!)oorly in school, it depresse^me . . , , 

30 I think my teachers understand me better, 

Mamstreamtng the LD Adolescent South Carolina Region V Educational Services Center, 1977 
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" . ' Appendix L 

Weekly AMignment "Sheets ^ 

The regular class /issignment sheet shouW be distributed by the learning disabilities teacher to all regular class 
teachers who have, students enrolled in a learning disabihties program This sheet should be distributed on 
Wednesday The tegular class teacher should, try to have the sheet cibmpleted by Friday, keeping in rnind that 
the learning disabilities teacher must use this information in his or her plannjng. \ 

The learning disabilities assignment sheet should be used by^he learning disabilities teacher in the learning 
disabilities classroom He or sh^houfd complete this sheet in advance of the student's coming to class so that 
when the student arrives he or she can go directl^to^is folder and begin what is^igr^d This form can be used 
as an evaluation form and record of the students weekly work aS well as ah aTOndance check 



Regular Class 
Weekly Assignment ^Sheet 

(Please return to Learning Disabilrties Teacher 



Teacher. 
Student_ 



. Subject. 



* Week of_ 



Monday 


* 1 


Tuesday 




\y^Wednesday 




Thursday 


t h 


Friday 


% 





/i^^is 



Are you having any problem wil^Wis student's instruction or behavior 'that you would like to see me abouP 
Yes Np , * . ' * 



Thank you so iliuch for your^opcration 
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Learning Disabilities 
Weekly^ Assignment ^heet 



StudenL 



Week oL 



^^^^ 




Period(s) Scheduled 


• 


~T 

• V 


Monday 


Tuesday 


-.Wednesday - 


Thursday^ 


Friday 


e 








m. r 



Mon. 



Txles 



Wed 



#: 



Thurs. 



Fri 
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. Appendix M 

Lewning Disabilities Class Ev^iiation 



»^%io proWem 

~ needs improvement 



^ J^n time 

* •Begins work 

, Completes work 

^ ^ FoHows clirecti^ns 

Tries to do class 
work on own 

Bpngs needed books 

• Brings pen/pencil ' 

^(||^paper 

*Asksquestiorf§^ - 

l^alert J * ^ * 

^ ^Wqrk is reasonabl^r nea>i • * 

t Is polite * ^ - ' ^ 

r '^J^kes free tim? only ^ 

.^hen Earned' * . 

^^ends'voluj^rily^ 

^ Is making proptessln 
• . ^ class work . 




avior 
Attitude 

*.cqmme?5ts 



er|c- 



<Qate 















• 1 




\; 


> ■ 




















S3 


- 
















s 










• 














1 k. 
































/- 






• 

* 


i 




— ^-i — 
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— ^ 
















- 










* 






• '■- 


-« — 






























> 






> 


1 












































* 






4 


• 




















• 














• 


• 




« 






-• * 












V 




f 










1 
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. 1 
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— V 
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Appendix N 

C « Contracting^for c/acles^ ^ * / 

Ihis coi^iQ^form can be yscd intact of redesigned to-li^t the exact requirements for attainment of a specified 
• grade for a couri^ of stady this contract can be used with an L.D student in a regular class so that he or she wiH 
better understand the expectations of the'teacher and the work and other spc^^fics required in order to'pass the^ 
course This signed contract would then guide the learning ciisabilitie§ te^H^r when providir\g direction ai«d 
assistance to the student m^that particular course. The learning disaBilities teacher might also choose to use this 
contract with students who are receiving course gracks froTm her or him, or when setting iman individualized 
study program for o stGdent The contract, becojpcier^ital form of'conc/lpte communicatjpW between teacher 

• Stated another way, tlWontract is an objective statement of conseqtience for the student^ When it is signed, 
the student agrees to accep^esponsibility for the end result ^ whether positive pr negative The contract is a 
viable means of promoting student-teacher'cooperation. objectivity and resp^sibility 

9 ^ 



4 



r % 



ft 



♦ 4 




0 



«1 



Dear: 



The final gradei for this reporting period are based on a contract that ! . and 

^have workfed out together In this contract we agreed on the tasks he or she would do ifi the following areas^ 

— -• --^ — '■ — ^.^j^ — ^ — ^ 

Based on the assignments completed satisfactorily a grade was agreed uponyhich reflects both accomplishment 
'and effort^ This will be the method used to determine your child's grades fer the remainder o'f the-terrn^ If yoi/^ 
have any questions, please call- me at 



Sincerely. 



_£ , feachcr 



\ 



\ 



, 9 
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Contract for Grade 



Name of Course. 



Requirements for thys course* - ^ 

1, Reading in text (List r^quir^d chapteips)" I 

2 .Outside readings (List) 

3 Homework assignments (How dften) 

4 Termpap€r(s) (How many?) (Due"?)^ (On whatlopics?) 

5 Pro}ect(s)i (Defirtfe) * 

6 Tests 

DaiJ^ 

Weekly - 
End of chapter , , ' - , 

Midterm ^ 
Final , ' 
* Other 

7 Attitude/behavior in class (Expected) , (Not tolerated) 
«'8 Class participation^ Specify. 

B. Other 



(Dependent upon satisfactory completioa of wtik:ii of the aboye requirements?) 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

Date _ 



Grade of A » 

it 

Grade bf B ^ . 
Grade of 
Grade of D" « 



V 




Slgn^ (Student)-. 
Sgned (Teacher) _ 
Signed (Witness) . 



Contract* for Grade 

4 

Name of course : StudcnL 



I agree to complete the following assignments 
1 Text . «i 

4 



2 Outside readings ^ 

3. Homework assignments 

4 Special»rei5^s 

5 Pro)€Ct(s) (Define) 

6 Tests — Daily 



, Weekly * |^ 

Chapter 



Midterm 
Final • 
Other 



7 Attendance 

8 Class participation 

9 Other - 



4 

V 



My grade upon the satisfactory completion of the above will be 

, Signed (Student) 
Signed (Teacher) 

Date ^ , Signed (Witpess) 
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. • Appendix O 

Materials-Equipment Raring Sheet 

m Please itemize all iristrUctione^l materials and equipment which you use in your classroorfi Try to keep this sheet updated 



Rating ^ (Use all ^umbers which apply, relevant, bnef comments ap- 
precifited) ^ ' ^ 
(1) Not useful or jpprojjnate 



Name of Item 



< ' Publisher or*' ' -J 
'MJinu(^turer »^ 



Primary Use 



42) Has limited use 



(6) Can be used independently 

by students 
(71 Indispensable, used daily 



(8) Skill oriented 



(-3) Too cornplic^d or time consum 

ing to prepare of e^^^ 
( ) Versatile ,^c an be 

US^^Mfevelop . (9) Cntenon reference 

more than one skill a^Hl 
(5) A good teacher resource of (10) A complete kit 'or program. 

^ reference . has everything necessary for 

instructional use 




^ • AppendixJP- • 

' * Addiresses of Publishers 

Academic therapy Publications. 1539 Eourtb St . San Rjifael. Calif 94901 
' AerolEducational Products, P O !tel^JLSt Charles Jfl 60174 

* Adapt Press, Inc , 808 West 'Ave N . Siou?1^. S 6 §7104 * \ 

Adchson-Wesley Publishing Co / 2725 Sand Hill Rd.. Menio Park^Iif 94025 
Allied Education Council, P O Bcx 78. Galien, MicK. 49113 

'Allyn & Bacon. 470 Atlantic Ave , Boston, Mass 02210 , V 

American Book Co , 450 W 33 St . New York, N.Y 10001 
"^Amen^an Educandrt Publications, 245 Long Hill Rd .* Middletown. Conti "06457 
American Guidance Associates, 1526 Gilpm Ave , Wilmmgtcj^, Del ^ 
American Guidance Service, Inc (AGS). ^Wisher's Bmlding, Circle Pines, Mmn 55014 ^ 
Anferican Speech and Hearing Association. 9030 Old^g^rg€town RA. Washington, D,C 20014 
Ann Arbor Publishers; P O. Box 338, Worthington, OFj|teo85 

Appleton Century-Crofts, 440 Park Ave South, New vSf, r^i|f0016 , ' * ^ 

Arraw;£lK>k Club (Scholastic Book Services), 50^ W^^ ' ^ 

Association .for Childhood rt}^ernational,'361^ Wisconsin Ave . N W . Washington. D C 20036 
Baker & Tayfbr Company, "l 1 Dunwoociv Park, 3ui!e 128. Atlanta, Ga *3034r 

« 

BaldritTge Readingijnstructional Matenals, 14 Cngg St / Greenwich, Conn t)6830 

Bantam Books. Inc , 666 Fifth Ave.. New York, N.Y 10019* T * 

^Barnell-Loft. 958 Church St . Baldwin, N Y 1 1510 ^ ^ * , 

Basic Books. Inc , 10 E 53 St . Nfw York N Y^ 10022^^^^ 

Bausch ^^omb OiDtical Co : Rochester, N Y ^4602 

B€ckley;Cardy, 1900 N Narragans€tt, Chicago. Ill 606^9 ✓ 

Behavioral Research Labora/ones, P O. Box 577, Palo Alto. Calif 94302 
3€ll and Howell. 7100 McCormick R|f, Chicago, III 60645 

Benefic Press. 10300 W ^Roosevelt Rd \^stchester, III 60153 * 
^he Bobbs-Memll Co . 4300 W 62 St , IndJ^^ipqlis. Ind- 46206 

Book Lab, Inc 1449 37 St , Brooklyn, N Y, 1 1218 * % r ^{^ * . 

Borg-Wftrner Edydatipnal Systems. 7450 N' Natchez Ave . Niles. HI "^0648 ' , * 
Bowmar.Box 36^3. jGlendale, CarHv^91201 

William C Brown-Co ,'246Q Kerper Blvd , Dufcuque. lowS 52001 • ' ^' 
Burgess Publishing. 7108 Olms Une, Minneapolis, Minn 554^5 ' 

CahfJJTrtia Test Bureau. A Division of McGraw-HiH. Del Monte Research Park, Monterey, Calif. 93940 

Career Aids, Inc . 5024 LankersRim Blvd . Dept 83^ North ''Hollywood, Calif* 91601' 

Garner Aids. Inc . 8950 Lurlin^ Ave , Dept' S2. Chatswojth, Calif 91311 

Center for Applied Linguistics.' 17^Massachus€tts Ave N W . Washington, D C» 20036 

Qhanging Times Education Service. 1729 H Street. . Washington, D^C 20006 * 

Children'% Press. 1224 West Van Buren St ; Chicago. Ill 60607 » 

Communication Resiearch Associates. P O Box lt0012. Salt Lake City, UtaK 

Cpr»sultmg Psychologists Press. 5/7 Co]l?ge Ave , Palo Alto. Calif 94306 



Continental F^-ess, Inc , EHzabethtown , Pa 17022 

Coronet Instructic^nal Media, 65 Eels^^uth Water St ; Chicago, III 60601 . 

Council for Exceptional Children, 1920 Association Dr*, Reston, Va. 22091 ^ ' 

Craig Q)rp . 921 W Artesia Blvd , Compton, Calif ^220 . ' 

Creduve Education. 1235 S Broad St . Mankatof^ Minn 56001 — 

Creative Playthings. Jpc . Edmburg Rd , Cranbury, N J 08540 ^ 

Creative Publication?. P.O Box* 10328. Palo Alto, Calif. 94303 , 

Crippled Chrldren and Adults of Rhode Island, The Meeting Street School, 33 Grotto Ave., Providence 

Cuisenaire Cornpany of Amenca,*lnc., 12 Church St., New Rochelle, N.Y. 10085 > ^ 0 

Ciimculum Associates, 6 h^nshaw St., Wpbum, Mass 01801 ' ^ ' 

D€vetopmental Learning NAtcnals, 7440 N Nat^ez Ave , Niles, III 60648 ^ 

Devereau Foundation. Devon, Pa ^ . % 

Dexter & Westbrook. Ltd , 958 Chur«h St , Rockvill^Centre, N Y 11510" 

DIAL. Inc . BoJr^ll. Highland Park, III 60035 . . 

Doubleday & Co . Garden Cit^, N,Y 11530 ' i 

The Economy Compaiiv, 4901 N Walnut Ave . Oklahoma City, Okta 7*103 » - 

Edmark Associates. Orcas St . Seattle, Wasb 98108 , 

Educational Activities. Inc . P O Box 392, Freeport, N Y 11520 ^ 

Educational Activities. Inc , 1937 Grand Ave , Baldwin, N.Y 11520 

Educational Design, loc . 47 West 13 St , New York. N Y 10011 . ' 

Educational Development LaboiBtojies. A Division of McGraw-Hill, 1121 Avenue of the Americas, New 
NY 10020 . I ' ^ • " 



Educational Insights. 20435 S Tillman Ave , l^pt 23, Carson, CaW. 90746 
Edticationat Performance Associates, 563 We5tview Av^ , 'ReidgcfieW, N.J 07657 
Educational Progress. P ,0 Box 45663. Tulsa, Okla. .74145 
Educational Service. Inc .^F^ Box 219. Stevensville, Mich 49127 

Educational Teaching Aids Division.^ Dargger&'Co . 159 W Kinae St , Chicago, III '6O610 

Educational Testing Service. Pnnceton, N J 08540 - 

Educator's Publishing Servie^e. 75 MouHon St , Caitibridge, Mass 02138 

Edukaid of.Ridgewood, 1250 E. Ridgewood Ave , Ridgwood, N J, 07450 

Electronic Future. Inc , ^7 Dodge Ave , North. Haven,. Conn 06473 

Encyclopaedia Bntannica Educational Corp , 425 N Michigan Ave .Chicago, III 60610 

Essay Press. Box 5. Planetarium Station, New York. N Y 10024 

Eye Gate House, 146-01 Archcr'Avenue^i^Smaica,*New York 114335 • 

Fearon Publishers. 6 Davis Dr , Belmo/it. Calif, 94002-- , 

Field tducationat Publications. Inc. 2400 Hanover St , Palo Aho, Calif 94002 

Fpllett EducationafCorp . 1010 W Washington Blvd , Chicaga^ III 60607 

Alvyrl M Freed. 391 Munroe St , Sacramento, Calif 95825 ^ ♦ 

tjarrard Publishing Co . 1607 N Market St./ Champaign. III. 61820 * 

General Learning Corp , 250 James St , Morristown. N J 07960 . . * 

Gmn & Co . 191 Spring St . Lexingtorf. Mass 92173 

Globe Book jCo . 175 Fifth Ave^ . Ne* York. 1M Y 10010 
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Grolier Education Company, 845 Third Ave . New York, N^.Y 10022 
Grune & Stratton, 111 Fifth Ave , New York. N Y 10003 ' ' 

Gryphon Press. 220 Montgomery St . Highland Park, N J. 08904 

Guidance Associates, 1526 Gilpin Ave . Wijijinton, Del 19800 * . • . 

E M Hale & Co , 1201 S Hastings Way. Eau Claire. Wise 54701 
e S Hammond & Co . 515 Valley St., Maplewood. N J 07040 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 757 Third Ave , New York. N Y 10017 * ' 
Harper & Row Publishers, Inc ,^0 East 53 St.. New York. N Y. 10022 
O C Heath & Co . 125 Spring St.. Lexington, Mass 02173'' 
'Marshall S Hiskey, 5640 Baldwin. Lincolh. Neb 68507 
Hoffman Information Systems. Inc . 5632 Peck Rd . Arcadia. Calif 91006, - 
Holt, Rinehart^nd Winston, Inc . 383 Madison Ave , New York, N.Y 10017 
Houghfton Mifflin Co ,.One Beacon St , Boston. Mass. 02107 ' ' 
Houston Press. University of Houston, Houston, T6x 77000 
Ideal School Supply Co , 11000 South Lavergne, Oak Lawn, 111 60453* 
Initial Teaching Alphabet Publications. Inc 6 E 43 St , New York, N Y 10017 
rnstructipnal Industries. Inc Executive Park, BallstorrLake. N Y. 12019-^ 
Instructo Corp . 200 Cedar.HolIow Rd , Paoli. Pa 19301 

Instructol/McGraw-Hill, Paoli. Pa 19301 , ' 

The Instructor Cumculum Matenals, Instructor Park. Da.nsviIIe, N.Y 14437 ' 

International Reading Association. 800 Barksdale Rd , Newark, Del. 19711 , / * 

International Teaching Tapes, Inc . Educational Developmlht Corp Building, Post Office. Drawer 
Lakeland, Florida 33803 ^ - 

Jones-Kcnilworth Co , 8301 Ambassador Rov^. Dallasi'Tex. 75247 ' ' ^ ' . ' 

Journal *of Learning Disabilities. 101 East Ontario St , Chicago. Ill 60611 
Journal of Special Education.- 433 S Gulph Rd.. King of Prussia. Pa 19406 
The Judy Co . 3l0 N Second'St , Minneapolis, Minn 55401 

•kenworthy' Educational ^itfe.*P O Box 3031. 138 Allen St . Buffalo. N Y 142(3l ^ 
Keystone View Co . 2212 E 12" St .'Davenport. Iowa 528031 - ' . 

Laidlaw Bros . Thatcher & Madison*Sts . River Forest. Ill 60305^ 
Language Research Associates. Box 95. 950 E 59 St . Chicago. Ill 60637 
Learning Concept^ 2501 N Lamar. Austin. Tex 78705 

Learning Corporation of America. 1350 Avenue of the Americas, New York. ^ Y 1©019 

Learning Research Associatesr 1501 Broadway. New York. N Y 10036 

Learning Res<^urce Division: EDL! ?02 Minam Or . Lakeland. Ra' 33803 

Learning Tree Filmstrips. 934 Pearl St . Box 1590, Dept 375. Boulder. Colo 80306 

J' P Lippincott Co E Washington Square, Philadelphia. Pa 19105 

Love. Publishing Co . 6635 E Villan9va pf. Denver. Cofe. .80222 

Lyons and Cdrnahan Educational Publishers. 407 E 25 St ^ Chicago. Ill '60616 

The Macmillan Co . 866 Third Ave . New-York. N Y 10022. 

Maf ex .Associates. Inc . Ill Barron Ave . Johnstown, Pa 16906 

McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co . 450 W 33rd St . New York. N Y 10001 



McGraw-Hill Book Co , 1221 Avenue of the Amencas, NewYork, NY. iQty^O^ 

McGraw-Hill/Early Learning, P^oli. Pa 19301 • ^ 

David McKay Co , 750 Third Ave . New York, N Y 10017 

Media Materials, Irtc , Dept E, :?936 Remington Ave (Baltimore, Maryland 21211 

Charles fc Memll. 1300 Alum Creek Dr . Columbus. Ohio 432t6 

Milton BradFey Co , 74 P^k St,, Springfield. Mass 01101 

Modem Curriculum Press, 1390© Prospect Rd . Cleveland. Ohio 44136 

William C Mon-ow, 105 Madison Ave . New York, N.Y 10016 ' * 

The.C V Mosby Co , 11830 Westline Irnlustrial Dr . St Louis. Mo. 63141 " 

Motivational Research Inc , P O Box 140, McLean, Va^.22r01 

National Council of Teachers of English. 1111 Kenyon l^d . Urbana. III. 61801 

National Education Association Publications, 1201 16 St., N W.. Washington, D C 26036 

National Reading Conference, Inc . Reading Center, Marquette Universiy. Milwaukee, Wise 

New Readers Press. Box 131. Syracuse, N Y 13210 

•New York Association foj: Brain Injured Children. 305 Broadway. Nevy York. N Y. 10007 
Noble & Noble. Publishers. 1 Dag Hammarskjold Plaza, New York, N'Y. 10017 
Northwestera University Pressr. ^735 Benson Ave , Evanston. Ill, 60201 
Open Court Publishing Co , 599, 1039 Eighth St . LaSall.e. III..61301 ; 
Opportunities for Learning, 8950 Lurlirie Ave ; Dept' J88.,^e hats worth. Caljf. 91311 
Orton Society, 8415.Bellona Lane, Towson', Md '21204 ^ , ^ ^ 

F A Ov^en Publishing Co ^^i^k St , Dansvill^N.Y. 14437 , 
Peek Publications. P O Box 11065, Palo Altof Calif 94303 

Perceptual Dev^opmemal Laboratories, ^6767 Southwest Ave . St Louis, Mo 63143 
Perma-Bound, Hertzberg-New Method, Inc . Vandalia Road. Jacksonville, IJL 62650 
Pho/iovtsual Products, 12216 Parkla'wn Dr . Rockville, Md 20852 % 
Prentice -Hall, Inc Englewood Cliffs, N J 07632 * 
J A Preston Corp . 71 Fifth Ave , New York, N.Y 10003 
Priority Innovations. P O Box 792, Skokie, III 60076 
The hychological Corp , 304^ E 45 St , New York, N Y 10017 ^ 
Psychobgist Test Specialists, Box 144L Missoula. Mont. 59801 
Psychotechnics. 1900 Pickwich A)jfi , Glen view, II 60025 

^ P Putnam Sons, 200 Madison Ave . New York, N.Y 10016 | 
Rand McNally & £0 , P O Box 7600. Chicago. Ill 
Random House^'^Ol E 50/St , New York, N Y ' lod22 
Reader's Digest Services. Educational Division, Pleaabntville. N Y 10570 \ 
^ Relevant Productions. Inc , 319 Guff Blvd , P O bL 68. Indian R^ks Se^ch. Ra 33535 
Rheem Califone, 5922 Bancroft St . Los Angeles, Cali( ^16 

Scholastic Magazine ^ Book Services, 904 S^g^ Ave , Englewood Cliffs^, N J 07632 
Science Research Associates, 259 E Erie St , Chicago. Ill 60611 ' 
Scott, Foresman and Co , 1900 East Lake Ave , Glenvjew. IIL 60025 
Selective Educational Equipment, Inc . Three Bridge St , Newton. Mass 02195 
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Silver Burdett Co , A Division of General Learning Corp . 250 James St , Morristpwn, N J 07960 

The L W Singer Co , A Division of Random Homsc, 20rE 50 St , New York. N Y 10022 

Sbsson Educational Publications, 140 Pine St., East Aurora, N Y. 14052 

Society |or Visual Education, ^1356 Diverse^ Parkway. Chicago, III. 60614 

Special Child Publications, 4635 Union Bay Place N E , Seattle, Wash 98105 

St^ck-Vaughn Co , Box 2028, Austin, Tex. 78767 ... 

C H Stoeltrng Co , 424 N Homan Ave^ Chicago, III 60610 

Teachers College Press, Teachers CoDege, Columbia University, 1234 Amsterdam Ph/e.. New York, N.Y 
10027 

Teachers Publishing Corp . 22 W Putnam Ave . Greenwich, Conn 06830 

f 4 

Teaching Aids, 159 W Kinzie St:, Chicago: III 60610 

^ Teaching Resources Corp , 100 Boylston St , Boston, Mass 02116 

Teaching Technology Corp., 7471 Greenbush Ave , Springfield, III. 62717 

3 M Visual Products. 3 M Center. St Paul, Minn 55101- 

•(^Tweedy Transparencies. -207 Hollywood Ave , East Orange, N.J 07018 

United States Department of Health. Education and Welfare. Washington., D C^^^25 

United States Government Printing Office. Superintendent of Documents.' WaShingtoo, D C. 20025 

University of Chicago Ptess. 5801 EIHs Ave . Chicago. Ill 60637 

^ University of Illinois Press, Urba'na, ly 61801 

George Wahr Publishing Co', 3l6 State^t , Ann Arbor, Mich ,41808 

Webster Division-, McGraw-HilK Manchester Rd , Manchester, Mo eSOll 

^ Weekly Reader Paperback Book Club, American Education Publications, A Xerox Company, 55 f^igh St , Mid- 
dletown. Conn .^^57 ^ ' 

Wenkart .Publishing Co . 4 Shady Hill Square, Cambridge, Mass 02138 . * 

Western Psychological Services. 12031 Wilshire Blvd , Los Angeles, Calif 90025 
Western Publishing Education Services, ^1220 Mound Ave . Racme, Wise 53404 

Westinghouse Learning. Corp ,*P O Box 30, Iowa City, Iowa 52240 ^ 
^Wheeler Publishing Co , 10 E 53 St '. New York, N Y 10022 ' 

John Wiley & Sons. 605 Third Ave , New York, N Y 10016 ' . 

Winston Press. Inc . 25 Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis, Mmn 55403 

WrlSLr Haven Lions Research Foundation, Box 1112, Winter 'Haven. Fla 33880 

Xerox Education Publications, pdacation Center, Columbas,' Ohio 43216 

Zaner-Bloser Co . 612 North Park St , Columbus, Ohio 43215 

Richard L Zweig Associates. 20800 Beach Blvd , Huntington Beach. Calif 92648 
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J>€saiplor Term * 


Descriptor Code 


Issued Ddte 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


IHF 

m 


June 1980 


Rescinds 


issued 


' Cf IC ^ 







The Georgia Board of Education recognizes the importance of assuring an adequate^ducational opportunity for 
each Georgian This goat is to be supported by quality secondary school p^pgrams which promote personal 
development, academic growth and career preparation. Such programs are to be based on a broad, flexible cur- 
riculum which addresses eacK student's needs, interests and abifities. \ 

The state board' defines as a major role of secondary schools the responsiblrty for providing the youth of Geotgia 
with opportunities to acquare and to apply basic skills necessary for contemporary adult life. Such skills are 
defined as those skills which enable one to address effectively and efficiently the decisions and opportunities 
presented m a technological, urban, free society. ,^ ^ , ' 

Graduation requirements from any Georgia high school whic)i receives public funds Shall include attendances 
Carnegie units of credit and lifs role competency critenii signifying preparation for adult roles of learne^ in- 
dividuals, citizep^ consumers and producers. . ' * 



Secondary school instructional delivery and support services shall reflect the competency-based high school 
graduation requirements and assist all students to'develop their unique potential to function in contemporary 
society • , • , . 

Graduation Requirements ^ 

Attendance " ^ ^ ' 

"^Attendance requirements of local boards of -education shall betonsistent with ^ate compulsory attendarfce 
laws • 

For students beyon^i^^ years of age. local boards may adopt policies allowing for program completion in 
TTiore or less than f2f years of schooling Attendance requirements can be waived considerir^ the age and 
maturity of the student, accessibility of alternative learning programs, student achievement lejyets. and deci- 
sions of parents or guardians Such attendance waivers must be consistel^ with guidelines of the state board 

Carnegie Units 

Students who graduate from any^state Supported Georgia Kjqh school must earn at least 20 Carnegie units of 
credit Ten Carnegie units must be earned through the Geo^^ja Core Curriculum, with the remaining units 
earned either through local board of education requirements or. elective areas of study 



IHF, (Continued) 



^ Areas of Stud^^^^ 



'A 



English Langi^age Arts 
M^hematics T . ... - 
Scichce 

Science or Mathematics^ . ! . 

Person^ Finance ^. 

Hea<th and Safety ^. ... 
Physical Education , . 
Carjeer Planning . . , - • • 
E^bnopiics/Business/Free Enterprise- 
Citizenship * . . 

Social Studies 

U S. History/Governments 



Carnegie Units 
.J 



V3 

yi 
1 ' 
1 
1 



Competency 




Required. Units — 10 
Elective^Jts ICK 

Total Unffs - 20 ; 



Students who glradua^ from and state supported Georgia high school must demonstrate at least minimal, 
"mastery of the competency perfortfcajjce standards as prescribed the the Georgia Board of Education Such 
standards are established as instructional guides for preparation for adult life roles. • ' ^ 

1 Learner c 

. Each graduate should demonstwte competence in the areas of Teac(ing, writing, mathematics, speaking 
and listening and problem solving Performance will be demoTl§trated by students using those materials 
$ which are^us^d in typical academic, employment and everyday tasks .These may indude newspapers, . 
magazines, personal budgetsrtax and employment forms, textbooks, business and personal letters and 
other materials requiring the application of basic learning skills . ^ A 

V ^ ' " . 

Reading'— A student will demonstrate competence b\) his or her ability to read, understand, interpret 
0 and use written materially in the context of academic, problems, everyday tasks and emplo^ent ac- 
tivities Indicators of reading competence include such skills as identifying main ideas and details, inter-, 
preting literal and figurative language and using reference resoujjps 

^ ■ > 
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- IHt^ (Continued) 



Writing — A student will demonstrate competence by his or her ability to select, ^inize and cdfft^se \ 
wiltten. material in the context of academic problems, everyday tasks and employment activities. In- 
dicators^ of writing include sujjh skills as composing sentences, organizing infomiatton and writing 
paragraphs. . . , / 

Mathematics — A student^will demonstrate cQiUpetence by hisortier abihtykto^understand and emplpy 
basic mathematical concepts and op^tions in the'conte^tof academic problems, Everyday tasks and 
employment activities. Indlcd>or.s of skills i<;i mathematics include translating ^umbere, computing ^ 
percentages and applying arithmetic operstiom. > 4. . • ^ 

* " / ' . ' - J . ' 

^ Speaking and Listening — A stud^t will'demonstrate competence by His px her ability to receive and 
transmit oral and-aurjd communication in the context of academic p^blems, everyday tasks and 
emplpyment activities! Indicators of ^fjeakirlg and listening may inclqde^nterpreting aural. communica- 
tions, cornposing or^l directions and questions and using formal and/nforrilal speaking styles. 

/ /\ - * / > 

ProWeiTi solving -4 A student will demonstrate competency lA/ his 0/ her abihty to evaluate, analyze and 
drSv C9nclusionj§ from situations presented in the>x>ntext of acc^^emic probjems, everyday tasks and 
* ^ ^.glDployment activities. Illustrative ^indicators of problem solving' may include interpreting a veoiety.of 
data, infenino/fcause and effect and^applying logical reasoning tb the identification anti solution of prob-. 
/ Jems — — — —t-- — — — — — — — — ^ / - , 

2: Individual \ ' . . 

^ Each graduate should have the skills and understandings /ecess^ry to improve boU^physical and mental 
health, to use leisure time in a profitable and fulfilling marker and to establish a personal familyTole which 
IS mutually lieneficial to the individual and to nciembersyof the family/ ' . 

'Competency Performance Standeyrds / 

1 The st/udent rec;()gnizc$ and practices sound personal health habits netcssary to maintain physical and 
mentil health and demonstrates preventive and Emergency actions for health ajid safety 

. • / - . ^ ^ 

•Following ^qm^lSmh of tHe^sfate vaildatlon prpce^'s^ gcnericcompetcnciey will be Identified and existing 
competenc)^ sjtate^ients will be clarified. ^ / ^ ' 
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IHF (Continued) 



The student recoigrtizGS the yalue of cultural arts and the humanities and the us€ of personal IgIsufg ac< 
tivitics in contributing to his or her physical, mental and emotional well-being 

The student understaqds the so^id health care principles"1nvolved in family living, parenting and 
^parenthood. , / * . 

Citizen ^ ' 5^ ' 

Each graduate should have the skills and understandings needed to function as a responsible member of 
society, usmg^nd contributing to society m an appropriate manner and Interacting with the environment 
in a responsible way ' ^ * - . ^ ' • 



'Competency Performance Standards 




The student^^hrstands the basic structure and functions of the American system of government and 
the American econcfmic system. ^ . » 

The student knows basic legal' rights and responsibilities of the citizen under the American judicial and 
penal systems ' ' . , , 

The student recognizes relationships between cun-ent so<;ietal artdi^vironmental problems and the in- 
dividual's role and responsibilities . . - ' ' v * 



, 4 . ConsCimer 



^ Each graduate should have the skills and understandings needed to function as an'informed Consumer 
'and to use available resources in an ^icient and berteficial manner 



\ f * 

'Competency Performance Standards ' . ' ^ ' * 

The student knows the principles of sound personal financial planning and management' 

* 

; • 

The student^dentifi^s the legal rights and responsibilities of the consumer in buying and selling goods 
and services ' • • 

• » ' ' * 

•Following completion oUhc state validation process, generic competencies will be identified and existing 
competency statements will be clarified. ^ » 'J . 
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\ 



5 Producer 

■ • f • . 

Each graduate^shoulci have the skiJIs and knowledge necessary to select andpUrsue a career rejecting per- 
sonal interests and abilities Each graduate should alsO_hav€ the' skills needed to pursue a new<areer 
should Stuations arise which dictate career changes • . ^ * ' / ^ 

'Coqipetehqy Performance Standards » ^ / * 

• ' ' ' ; ^ > ' . ' ' I 

The student analyzes personal career opportt^pities and choices in career planning and.managennent J 
T^e student demonstrates the skills fiecessary to ebtain employment . ^ 

Procedtires for Awarding Carnegie Units' of Credit * 

Three procedures m^y bfe^used by locat systems for awafdfng Carnegie units of cedit or increr^ents of units of 
credit v . . • ' . , 



Course credit — Carnegie units rnay be awarded for courses of ^tud^ based on 1^ clock hours' of mstruc 
tion provided by the scpool. (Quarter programs offer 50 clock hours o( ihalruction for Va Carnegie unit 
Semester programs offer 75 clock Nbyrs of instruction foi^^^jjniLoLcredift- — * 



Credit in lieu eft enrollment — I^al boars may adopt policies, with state jjfoard approval, to gr'ant credit 
for learnjng'Wnich has 9ccurred^utsidc the school Local systems must develop assessment procedures to 
award or cj^empt credits in* lieu of enrpHment, ' ^ ' . . \ ^ ' 

Credit for planned off-campus experiences ^ Local boards may adopt pojicies. with state board approval, 
to grant credit for planned off-campus experiences if such experiences are a part of planned studies pro- 
^..Qram * / / ' , 

Secondary School Credentials ' ' ^ 



The High School 
competencies req 



Diploma shall be^the official document certifying^completton of attendance, uilits of credit and- 
uired for*high school graduation ^ . , ' 



*F6|[lowing completion of the state yali^tion process, generic competencies will identified and existing 
co'mpetency statements will bexlarified\ 



^ ^^ • ' , *"IHP (Continuecf) 



The J-ligh School Performance Certificate shall be awarded to students who complete some but not all of the 
criteria f5r a diplomaed who choose to end the formal spooling experience 'Such a certificate shaH identify 
'those competency performajice standards which thje student did demonstrate during the secondary^school eX- 
perienoe • • ^ ^ . ' 

. .. , 

All students ending their formal schooling experi^ce shall receive ^a Record of Dempnsfrated Competgficy as h 
part of, or in addition to, their School Tftnscript. • ' - , 

* . • , ^ ' , 

Local Authorities and Responsibilities ^ ^ • , . • 

Local boards of education tjav^ the authority to require atlfendance, Carnegie units and adult life role competen- 
cy requirements exceeding the 'state minimum criteria for graduation * 

Lo€af boards of education have the responsibility to establish instructional suppo^ services and delivery /fervi^e 
toiiphpld the multiple criteria for pigh school graduation, * • . 

To prov/Tde an ongoing guidance component beginning^ith the ninth girad^ fpr familiarizing t^he student 
' "with graduMion requirements and fpr examining the li kely imp art of individual career objectives on the 
program of worl$ he/Dr she plans torfollow; also, to provide annual advisement sed^ions to^ep^rt progress- 
and offer aftq^natives in n}eeting graduation requirements and career objectives . / 

To provide record-keeping and reporting services that document stodent progr^ss^o^wrd graduation and 
ir^clude Information foi^he^hool, parents^antt students ' ^ ' * e ' • 



To provide diagn^^ic an^ continuous evaluation services that measure indWi^dual student progress jn 
m€etin^,;c«frfpyftncvkeJcp€Cthtions^or graduation * * 
\ 

^To provide instryctiorfal programs, cumculefn and ^)lanned C9urs€ gukles, and remedial opportunities to 
. assist each st^ent in meeting graduation requirements * ♦ , , 

To provide appropraate curriculum and assessment procedujes for students who Via ve been identified as 
having handicaps which prevent them'^rom* meeting the prescribed competency jDerformance re.- 
^quir^ents ' . * . ' / " - - 



Georgia C6de '32-408 (1937, .1961). 32-609a (1974, 1975), 32-6Wr (1974. 1975). 32^53a (1974), 
32-657a (1974), 32.660a (1974)'. 32-1901 (1971) , . 
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> 



The Office of Plannmg and Development shajl maintain an Admmistratwe Manual for Georgia H,^h ScHooh ' • 
The following componenfs shall be outlined in an Admmistrative Manual for Georgia H,gh Schools * 

Implementation schedule for phasing iivmultiiile cnteria for graduation in 1980. 1981, 1982 ^ 
♦ Competency|>erformancg objectives and indicators for adult life roles" 

Regulation_s^goveming credit and attendance options. ^ ■ 

Guidelines for pK.viding planned cou'rse descriptions, recording and repotjing services, student' advise- 
ment services, competency evaluation services, bas.c^kills remedial programs and cdmpetency based pro- 
gram ojJpprtunities for handicapped pupils 

\ V * 

. Sample crederkials, diplornas. performance certificates and student records 

.The State Superintendent of Schools shall review annually in the application of standards for public schools the 
extent to which local systems meet or exceed-the minimum expectations adopted by the state board The state 
supenntendent shall report annually to the state board the effectiveness of minimum high school graduation re- 
quirements m providing assurance that secondary schools ai^e successfully educating pupils in terms oHife role 
preparation ^ 4^ 
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